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A Warm, Easily Cleaned Bathroom Floor 


few requirements it is unable to meet. Be- 
cause of its resilience, it is unusually com- 
fortable to stand upon. Due to its inherent 
toughness, it will last for years. It is non- 
absorbent of liquids, and thoroughly 


Here is a different kind of bathroom 
floor. Not only is it smooth, nonabsorbent 
and easy to clean, but it has a warm, resil- 
ient texture that is always comfortable 
underfoot. Of course it is Linotile, for in 
no other material will you find these 
essential qualities so happily combined. 

Linotile, a cork composition, is indeed 
unique among flooring materials. There are 


sanitary. And its eleven agreeable 
colors and various sizes and shapes make 
it an easy matter to provide floors that will 
please the most exacting. 


The illustration above shows a bathroom in the residence of Dr. 
E. K. Conrad, Hackensack, N. J. The floor is of six-inch squares of 
ne Linotile, separated by %{ inch white interlining strips. The 


order is of dark green. 


But so that you can 


et some idea of the 


possibilities of Linotile, not only for the bath but for other rooms in 
your home, send for a copy of the 40-page illustrated book, “‘Linotile 
Floors.” It and a sample will be forwarded upon request. 


ARMSTRONG CORK & INSULATION CO., 163 TWENTY-FOURTH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA 


Also Manufacturers of Armstrong's Cork Tile 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Your interpretation of a piece 
of music may be in itself a highly 
artistic achievement, but not if 
superimposed on the interpreta- 
tion of amaster. It then would be 
neither one thing nor the other. 

The Victrola is equipped with 
doors so that the volume of tone 
may be regulated to suit varying 
conditions. They are not in- 
tended to be used in imposing 
amateur “interpretations” upon 
those of the world’s greatest 
artists, for that would be to lose 
the very thing you seek—the 
finest known interpretations of 
music. 

A Victor Record of Caruso 
is Caruso himself—provided al- 
ways that some less qualified 
person shall not tamper with 
what the artist himself has done. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. Vic- 
tor dealers everywhere. New 
Victor Records on sale at all 
dealers on the 1st of each month. 


VICTROLA 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 


is a trademarked word which identi- 
fies products manufactured by the 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 








a 


| With the Victrola and Victor Records 
you hear the greatest artists ; 
just as they wish to be heard 





Victrola XVII, $350 
Victrola XVII, electric, $415 








Victrola" identify all our products. 
inder the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
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From the headquarters of the emy ys Service in 
New York we are —. to shop for our readers 
when they are out of town, or with them when they are 
in town. In ordering articles mentioned in these 
columns send money in form of check or money or- 
der and please ~¥ aoe ag — requested in the de- 
scription of the art ess your letter to 

HE HOUSE SEAUTIFUL ASHOPPING SERVICE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














Pompeian stone vase for garden 
or hall decoration. 


DOWNTOWN linen-shop carries a special 
line of bird’s-eye linen guest towels. Size 
22x 15inches. Some are with scalloped edge, 
others plain, all hand embroidered. These 
towels can be bought by the dozen at $30 or 
$2.59 apiece [180] 


HE refreshment set pictured on the next 

page is clear amber glass. A squat-handled 
pitcher, six tall glasses and mixers of amber 
glass with clear glass handles comprise this set. 
These set on a solid mahogany round tray with 
old brass handles. Set complete sells for $22. 
Express charges are collect. [181] 


LASS coasters that can be used with the 
glass refreshment sets or for table use can 
be purchased by the dozen in the three-inch 
They are clear glass with a cut star as 
The price is $3.50 per dozen. 
[182] 


size. 
decoration. 
Sent express collect. 


i: HaAvE you seen the new model 

of the Trivet?” asked a 
salesman in an antique store. For 
a moment I really had to think 
just what a Trivet was. He showed 
me a member of the table family 
in wrought iron, ten inches high, 
standing on three legs, with an 
openwork brass top. A_ long 
wooden handle to simplify mov- 
ing from place to place also graces 
this model. These little affairs 
were very popular in the olden 
days, standing by the fireplace to 
hold a tea-kettle or pan of hot 
water. They are now very much 
in vogue and are very useful for 
the same purposes. This model 
sells for $10. Express charges col- 
lect. [183] 


AND-TOYS of red enamel at- 
tached to a card are- very 
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Gray sandstone fountain standing 
forty inches. 


practical and amusing for children at the 
seashore, or in the country where a sand-pile 
This set consists of one spoon and 


is near. 
three forms. Fifty cents. Kindly allow for 
postage. [184] 


THE fountain in the centre of this page is 

one of the most attractive | have seen 
this spring. It is made of gray sandstone 
with Cupid standing in the centre holding 
the water-flow. A garden without 
a fountain is like a ship without a 
rudder. This fountain stands forty 
inches high, and twenty inches in 
diameter. It is moderately priced at 
$65—$2.00 for crating. [185] 


THE bench pictured on this page is 
made of sandstone and is for gar- 





Bedspread made by the Mountain Whites of North Carolina. 
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Will our readers enclose a self-addressed envelope 
where further details of an article are required, or 
printed name and address if merchandise is to be 
purchased? In a surprising number of instances let- 
ters are received with the names and addresses so 
indistinct, we are unable to make them out. We 
should also like to mention that when an article is 
sent express collect this is always stated after the 
description of the article. 











den use. These benches are, however, some- 
times used in large entrance halls if the hall 
is tiled. Length is fifty-one inches; width, 
seventeen inches; height, nineteen inches. It 
sells for $25.—$2.50 for packing. Express 
charges are collect. [186] 


TATELY looking Cooperage Sheffield Plate 
salt and pepper shakers come in Colonial 
design copied from the old Colonial solid sil- 
ver model. One size only—five inches high. 
These are now selling for $6 a pair. Parcel- 
post charges to be allowed in sending check. 
[187] 


OLDING card-tables can be utilized 
freshment tables and are easier to 
handle than ordinary tables used for this 
purpose. The thirty-inch square table with 
green felt top sells for $5.00. One can enamel 
the legs and frame of these tables and use a 
cover forthe top. Express charges are collect. 
[188] 


as Te- 


HOME is not complete without a croquet 
set for the juvenile as well as older mem- 
bers of the family. 


A double croquet set, eight 





Bench made of sandstone and in- 
tended for garden use. 


mallets, eight balls, twelve wickets, 
two posts, all in oak trimmed in 
bright-colored bands, sells for $4 
and $6, and larger sets for $8. 
Sent express collect. [189] 


THE bedspread pictured is one of 

the “Candlewick” house linens 
made by the Mountain Whites of 
North Carolina. The lives of these 
women are very interesting. Some 
of them cannot write their own 
names, but this ignorance does not 
apply to their handwork, as it is 
very beautiful and enduring. This 
spread sells for $40. The shop 
that handles these linens had one 
spread dyed old rose and it was 
most effective. The unfringed 
spread sells for $30. Bureau scarfs 
to match sell for $5. {190} 
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Deeting the Reeds of Ooday 
co<> at the Dampton Shops 





S thefurniture and interiors of the great IS 
designers of each century have re- : ae 
flected the social life of the time, so today ie 
the informal but luxurious home often —— 
seems to demand such spacious desks nie: 


and deep-seated chairs as these, which 
are harmonious with the architectural 
setting inspired by an early eighteenth 
century country house. 





It is no less in the facilities for creating 
hand-made adaptations which make the 
home of today truly livable than in the é. 
resources of the vast Hampton collection 
of carefully chosen antiques and worthy ‘ 
reproductions, that the Hampton Deco- 
rators are equipped to carry out complete 
interiors which not only harmonize with 
their architectural backgrounds but with 
the social life of today. 


NampeonShops 


18 Gast so" street /% 
facing St. Patricks Cathedral 
New York x 


Decoration - Antiquities - Kurniture 
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Early English Sconce 


Repoussaed Brass 








We offer you the services of a 
completely equipped and well- 
organized lighting department 





511 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 




























































Reproductions of the drawings of Holbein, 
published by command of King Edward VII. 


FOSTER BROS. - 4 Park Sq., Boston 








PV. Sarti, 6. Lucchesi & Co. 


Polychrome Reproductions of Masterpieces of Art 


Garden Furniture, Jardiniers, Window 
Boxes, Vases, in cement, Pompeian stone 
and Compositions. Benches and Tables. 


Sales and Showroom: 113 East 34th St., New York 

















WORKS OF ART IN METALS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Unique and useful things of brass, yy and bronze 
wrought and beaten into artistic designs by the hand of 
Russian peasants. Also linens and embroideries of a 
high grade of workmanship. Call or write. 
A Large Assortment of Wrought Iron Works of Every Description 
Russian Antique Shop 


Russian Art Studio 
1 East 28th St., New York 


18 East 45th St., New York 
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OR the newest member of the family, there 
is a flannel shawl with buttonholed edge in 
blue or pink yarn; motifs in yarn of pink and 
blue in each corner. This is particularly 
dainty and lovely and costs only $10.00 with 
postage additional. [191] 


E wish to mention again with the same 

enthusiasm the painted oilcloth sets for 
the table. For summer these sets are es- 
pecially interesting. They can be wiped off 
with a damp cloth, and the saving of laundrv 
is something to be considered. They may be 
had for $1.75 and $2.50 a set comprising 
six plates and six saucer doilies and one larger 
doily for the centre. [192] 

















Nelreshment set of clear amber glass on ma- 
hogany tray. 


THE scalloped dimity bed-sets with floral 

borders in blue, rose, yellow and lavender 
come in single and double bed sizes. The sets 
consist of a spread and a bolster cover and sell 
for $6.85 a set. [193] 


OR the benefit of our readers who have 
written for moderate-priced Madeira tea- 
napkins, we have been able to secure a very 


good value scalloped edge Madeira tea- 
napkin for $10 a dozen. These napkins are 
very heavy quality linen with corners of 


madeira embroidery. Orders for these must 
be in at the earliest possible moment, as the 
supply is limited and cannot be re-ordered at 
this price. [194] 


UNGALOW aprons of chambray in plain 

colors or in figured material sell for $2. 
For the housewife who does not have a maid 
and must serve and cook her own meals, 
these aprons protect the gown underneath. 
While they are sleeveless, they entirely cover 
the part of the dress most apt to be spotted. 
The bib part of the apron extends over the 
shoulders and ties with a bow in the back. 
The armholes and bib are bound with rick-rack 
braid. [195] 


E have discovered a jam-jar of engraved 
glass with a sterling silver cover and 
spoon. This jar sells for $3.75. Jam is very 
hard to serve unless a jar of this kind is used. 


[196] 
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1540— Jardiniere heavily carved about the 
top and handsomely executed in polychrome 
colors. 14 in. in dia., 11 in. high. $25.00 










HE world brings its choic- 

est wares to Ovington’s, 

and the discriminating people 
of the world come to Oving- 
ton’s and take them away. 


OVINGTON'S 


‘‘The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue”’ 
314 Fifth Avenue Near 32nd St. 
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ORIENTAL RUG 
F UNDAMENTALS 


. Antiques have merit only if thick, rich, lustrous. 

2. New rugs have no guarantee of merit because time 
has not tested them. Not one new rug in 100 ever 
proved right. 

3. New rugs are sold by thousands; that is what they 
are made for. There will never be a famine. They 
meet the uneducated demand, are acid washed and 
ironed to look antique, and have little re-sale value. 

4. Were demand educated to antiques only, the 
supply is such that no rug dealer could continue. 

I meet the educated demand. Some of my rugs have 

been used for plates in rug books. I carry no new rugs. 

Write for list and then order quickly. I will send 

selection on approval and pay express both ways. 


L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles, New York 


More than $150,000 worth of Rugs sold to House Beautiful 
readers in the past ten years, 








Fun, Health and Character 


Give the child a pony 
and a bond of intimate 
relationship and lasting 
benefit is at once estab- 
lished. In the use and 
care of its little steed it 
acquires poise, self-reliance, 

responsibility and ruddy 
good health. 

Complete outfits. Your satis- 
faction guaranteed. Pony Book 
on request. 

BFLLE MEADE FARM 
DEPT. 6. BELLE MEADE, VA. 






‘Charles has gained in strength and 
self-reliance and is a happy boy since 
the pony came.”* 


“HOME and the FIREPLACE” 


Our Booklet on 
FIREPLACES THAT SATISFY 


contains a Mine of Information 
pertaining to Fireplaces and 
Hearth Equipment. 


Free upon request. Write today. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
4605 Roosevelt Road Chicage 
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Pleasure at the steering wheel 


The driver of an Owen Magnetic sits at 
ease at the steering wheel, controlling a thou- 
sand speeds with the touch of a finger. The 
unfettered freedom of motion is supremely 
exhilarating. Mechanics areutterly forgotten 
—your hands never leave the steering wheel. 


Passengers share equally in this driving 


ease and riding comfort. Long trips are pos- 
sible without weariness. The pleasure of 
touring never wanes. 


The Owen Magnetic offers the choice of 
five extremely elegant bodies—Limousine, 
Coupe, Touring Sedan, Touring Car, Sports 
Phaeton. 


OWEN MAGNETIC MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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VERY attractive card-table cover is on dis- 

play at an uptown gift shop. It is made of 
natural-color linen with drop side to fit over 
table top. The corners are embroidered in 
basket-of-flowers design. The basket is of 
black wool and the flowers of old pastel shades. 
Wool tassels adorn each corner. This cover 
sells for $15, and is surely worth it, as the work 
on it is all done by hand. [197] 
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Make Your Single Sockets 
ast +) COM Lt vo 


Have a place to attach your Electrical Appli- 
ances without disturbing bulbs. Light and 
Power or Light and Heat from every single 
electric socket. 


“Every wired home 
needsthree ormore” ¢J 


At Your $ 
Baler Bir 3e 


Benjamin No, 2452 Shade Holders 
enable you to use any shade with 
your Two-Way Plugs. 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago 




























Your Neighbor 


You can hang your 









THERE is usually a hunt for strong cloths 
when ice is to be chopped or cracked. A 


clothes as quickly 
and easily on a very heavy canvas ice bag with draw-string 
It sells for 50 


CHAMPION top is made for this purpose. 
cents. [198] 


Revolving arms bring — D of drying space within easy UN-PARLOR or porch rugs of Japanese 
reach. Equipped with 100 to 150 feet best cotton thread line. . é y 
rush straw are being displayed in very 


Staunch and dependable. Fold up and store in house when 
attractive shapes and colorings. An oval- 












through, leaving lawn clear and unobstructed. Easy to put up 
and take down. Gives years of service. You’ll wonder how 
| you ever got along without it. Write for folder * » . ° ° 
HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY, 53 Gentral St.. Worcester, Mass. shaped rug is especially good looking in natural 
wy ene ee for profitable Dealer’s proposition today. color six by twelve feet selling for $25. The 
six by nine foot size sells for $18.50. Dark 


























brown, dark green or light green and natural : 
Use This Chest FREE tan are the colors used. [199] Tac Sr ercNoon GARBAGE RECEIVERS ! 
ie ~ ee, or a —— NE of the most trying and unpleasant tasks | The Sanitary Way toStore Garbage 

Moth- of the kitchen can be wished away by the | That filthy garbage pail shows i 

Proof heraldry of a little long-handled mincer which edb y beth. 0. eee 

Cedar works with sharp-edged wheels and rolls | inating them. Thousands of i 

Chest through the vegetables, chopping them up. | customers appreciate the change. 

Sent on Onions, as well as parsley, are minced very The , Stephenson, Ash Barrel Truck 5 

Free Trial easily with this machine. This sells for 75 papianettrinl ett — q 

cents—10 cents extra for postage. [aco] | Th Steahenson Soiral Truss Ribbed ; 

Fourcheice of many atyle and dergas ees j 

sent on 15 days’ freetrial. A Piedmont protects Direct Send for Catalogues on each. ¥ 

nat Prange Coastal. Mentshtnavccy home. | fencer A WOOLEN steamer-rug is most useful and | Sold Direct. Look for our Trade Marks. ‘ 
Lasts for generations. Pays for itself in what it saves. | to Home practical for auto or steamer trips, camping, | C.H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


The ideal wedding, birthday or graduation gift. Write to- 
day for our new illustrated catalog—all postpaid free to you t 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR GHEST CO. ‘Dept. L.’ Statesville, N. C. etc. 
60 x 80 inches. 


GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 


Direct from the Indian to you. I amin 
the heart of the Indian country. Have 
been trading with the Navajo Indians 
for sixteen years. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. Each rug 
accompanied by the U.S. Indian Agent’s guar- 
antee, that it is a genuine Navajo Indian rug. 
Send for descriptive booklet and price list. 
W. S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M. 





All dark plaid colorings, fringed ends, 
This rug sells for $15. [201] 








Fireplace Furnishings 


ANY Colonial andirons, made a hundred 

and fifty years ago, are still attractive 

and serviceable. We make equally good in 
quality and design. 


Design No. 10 shown, is an unusually at- 
tractive Colonial pattern, in black, with 
brass urn and brass band; 15 inches high. 
Price $10.00. 


" Others in black, Swedish grey, brass, etc., 
from $3.00 to $200.00. 





OME little kiddies do not like to eat, but if 

their bread and milk were served in the cute 
little plates | saw, with little yellow chicks for 
decoration, and some with Jack and Jill, | am 
sure they would develop voracious appetites. 
The china is soft cream with yellow or red dec- 
orations. One sells for 60 cents, and larger 
size 70 cents. Express charges collect. [202] 





EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., Inc., 47 Beekman St., New York 


COATS-OF-ARMS AND CRESTS 








ATTY tins come in very handy in making 


Southern Antiques 
little fancy cakes for the tea- or garden- 


A few collector's pions found abroad and in the South. Gondola-shaped, 





hogany_ inlaid i bed, bel to Joachim Murat, Ki f . 
ase. fer i cr at ae 1707, vee England. parties. Crescent or star shape, fluted edge, Searched and painted in Water-Colors for fram- 
Empire double-pedestal dining-table, claw feet, gorgeously carved. Mirrors, and sell for 10 cents. [203] =. Bn gay Fy E a dies cut. Authority 3 
GEORGE B. TODD, “ST Cornell Ave., Yonkers, N. ¥. 


chairs, tables. 
338 West 4th Street or Box 11 


ts 
‘‘Home-Making as a Profession” 


A 100 pp. ill. handbook—FREE. Home-study domestic science courses: 
food, diet, cooking, health, house planning, nursing, a Se For 
me-makers, teachers, graduate- housekeepers, dietetians, 


Russellville, Ky. 





ARMENT bags are the only effective 
protection for the summer months for 
woolens and furs. These bags are made of 








HANDSOME TABLE SERVICE-WAGON 


It Serves your home and Saves your 
time—that is Practical Economy. 
Large Broad Wide Table Top—Re- 
movable Glass Service Tray — Large 
Drawer—Double Handles— Large 
Deep Undershelves—‘‘ Scientifically 
Silent’’-Rubber Tired Swivel Wheels 
A high grade piece of furniture sur- 
passing anything yet attempted for 
GENERAL UTILITY, ease of action, 
and absolute noiselessness. WRITE 
NOW FOR A DESCRIPTIVE PAM- 
PHLET AND DEALER'S NAME, 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
504-F Cunard Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 

















heavy tarine moth-proof paper with patent 
closing top. The business suit size, 24 x 5 x 
37 inches sells for 86 cents—overcoat size, 
30 X 5 x 50 inches, for $1.09. [204] 


READ-TRAY cloths in Madeira linen of 
fine quality sell for 39 cents and 49 cents. 
Plain tray cloths in fine quality linen sell for 
same price. [205] 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 511 W. 69th St., cui Aco, ILL. 


THE SHOPPING SERVICE 


AND 


THE HOME BUILDERS’ GUIDE 


For advertising rates and 
particulars address 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


41 Mt. Vernon St. - - - ~ 





Boston, Mass. 
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‘The SHERATON”’ 
No. 1967 —in Twin Pair 


Made of Simmons’ new Square 
Steel Tubing—Seamless, smooth and 
beautifully finished. 

Exquisitely enameled in the ac- 
cepted Decorative Colors. 

Has the Simmons patented pressed 
steel Noiseless Corner Locks. Easy 
rolling casters. 

Your choice of Twin Pair and 
Double Width. Specially pleasing in 
Twin Pair. 
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Lack of Sleep may be 
the fault of Your Bed 


HE normal healthy person should 
never have any trouble in sleeping 
soundly. Neither work nor worry 
can keep you awake night after 
night if your ded invites complete 
repose. If your bed is quiet, the very fatigue 
of the day will make your nerves relax. But 
it only takes the 
slight creak of a 
wooden bed, the rat- 
tle of an ordinary 
metal bed, to startle 
the nerves, causing 
dreams and restless- 


ness. 
* * * 


You should know the Simmons Bed— 
The noiseless bed— 
The bed duilt for sleep. 


Thousands of people will tell you that 
they never realized how deep and sound 
sleep can be, until they discarded wooden 


Sleep is a biz subject! 


beds and ordinary metal beds for a Simmons 
Bed—noiseless, restful, sleep-inviting. 

Simmons Company are pioneer makers of 
Metal Beds built for sleep— 

Makers of the wonderful Simmons Springs 
that really do invite the body to lie out flat, 
every muscle relaxed— 

Specialists, too, in Twin Beds—that fine 
principle of a separate bed for every one, 
so that one sleeper does not disturb the other, 
or communicate a cold or other ailment. 


* * * 


Ask the leading dealer in your section 
about Simmons Steel Beds, Brass Beds, 
Children’s Cribs and Springs—the most 
popular sleeping equipment in his store. 

They cost little if any more than ordinary 
beds and springs. 

And when you are selecting your Simmons 
Beds with an eye to their appearance in the 
room, you will see that Simmons has for the 
first time established Jeautiful and authori- 
tative design in Medal Beds. 


Write us for the brochure, “What Leading Medical Fournals and 


Health Magazines Say dbout Separate Beds and Sound Sleep.” Free of charge. 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


ELIZABETH ATLANTA 


KENOSHA 


SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


(Executive Ojices: Kenosha, Wis.) 


SIMMONS BEDS-Built forSleep 
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Beautify your home 
surroundings with 


Rustic Cedar Furniture = 
SUMMER HOUSES : 
RUSTIC SETTEES 
FLOWER TRELLISES 
RUSTIC FENCES = 
BRIDGES AND ARBORS = 
BIRD HOUSES, ETC. 


Send 4cin Stamps for Catalog and Prices 
DIXIE WOOD CO. 


31 Cain Avenue - Trenton, New Jersey 
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GIVES ENDURING CHARM 


= for our illustrated ~ 
catalogue of Flower Pots, 
Boxes.Vases.Benches. Sundials, 
Gazing Globes, Bird Fonts and 
other Artistic Pieces for Garden 








ROWE’S GLOUCESTER 
HAMMOCK 


From our sail loft to you. Charges prepaid ia the U.S, 


Take comfort and rest in the open air 










If you love the fresh air and sunshine buy a4 real genuine Bowe 
Gloucester Bammock direct from our Sail joft at Gloucester, Mass. You 
will get rea! actual comfort from a real Gioucester Hammock. Ob! 
60 comfortable to stretch out in on hot days and evenings. 1 
not fade Kain or fog does not eoil them. Nothing to rust. No 
noise or clatter Made of duck to use and stand usage. Not one 
returned in 15 years ag unsatisfactory. Send for Catalog. 
E. L. ROWE & SON, INC., Workers in Canvas 

137 Wharf Street Gloucester, Mass. 
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WEET-GRASS baskets are used for many 
things—to carry one’s sewing to the neigh- 
bor’s house, to fill with candy for a prize and 
many other things too numerous to mention. 
The small size, which holds one-half pound of 


candy, sells for 70 cents—largest size, $1.80. 
[206] 


LEAR glass grape-juice sets, consisting of 

six small glasses and one pitcher, are very 
attractive and useful for serving iced drinks. 
Orange juice or any frappéd drinks can be 
served in these glasses. And the price is 
most reasonable—$6 a set. All goods of this 
description sent express collect. [207] 


OR the housewife who takes great interest 

in her bathroom there come such dainty 
medicine bottles, hand painted, with different 
names of contents to be held therein—‘‘ Hand 
Lotion,” ‘“‘Mouth Wash,” etc. An eight- 
ounce bottle sells for $2.50 and $3; smaller 
size from $1.50 up. In ordering, state pre- 
dominating color desired. [208] 


CEDAR chest is almost a requisite in every 

home. Where space was limited, some 
ingenious person conceived the idea of a cedar 
chest on rollers to fit under a bed. This flat 
chest with brass handle is forty-four inches 
long and eighteen inches wide. On receipt of 
check for $22 we will purchase and send chest 
express collect. [2009] 

AND-PAINTED tin candy boxes or 

lunch boxes in rose, blue and black, large 
enough to hold one pound of candy sell for 
$2. These boxes make very attractive gifts 
and are handy for “‘catch-alls.”” Postage in- 
cluded in this price. [210] 


HE Pompeian stone vase illustrated on 

page 450 can be used for either garden or 
hall decoration. One of these on either side 
of the entrance with a fir tree or evergreen 
makes a very attractive setting. These vases 
stand nineteen inches high and _ nineteen 
inches wide, these being the outside measure- 
ments, and sell for $12.00. Extra charges 
for crating and Express. [211] 


HE old wooden salad sets that our grand- 

mothers used are with us again. Spoon 
and fork in plain wood sell for $2. More 
elaborate sets in carved wood with shears and 
spoon sell for $3.50. For use with the colored 
glass salad plate and bowl these sets are very 
unique. Postage extra. [212] 


N attractive little brass box with four claw 
legs is used for tea or cigarettes. It is 
silver lined and has a small handle which can 
be padlocked. This little box stands 34 inches 
high, 3 inches wide and 4 inches long. The 
price is $3.50. [213] 
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VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES 


GIVES YOUR PORCH A COOL 
INVITING SECLUSION 


THERE'S an irresistable appeal to any porch shaded with 
Aerolux Porch Shades. Shielded from the sun’s glare, it 
affords a welcome retreat from the heat of the day and out-of- 
door privacy where the soft, diffused light and cool breezes 
prove so refres! ing. 

Areolux Ventilating Porch Shades are made of Linwood 
splints, beautifully finished in lasting, weather-proof stains 
which add a rustic charm to the home. Extremely dur- 
able — inexpensive — easily and quickly hung. Used for 
sun parlors and sleeping porches too. 

How to Select Porch Shades 

Get this information by writing for free literature, diagrams, 
suggestions on shading, color, measurements, arrangement 
and simplicity of hanging, also name of Aeroshade dealer. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
230 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 


TRADE MARK 
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Two New Books 


ALL ABOUT 
BUNGALOWS 


Colonial 
Homes 


featuring exclusively 
the new colonial bun- 
galows and residences. 
Most original and ar- 
tistic plan book ever 
printed on this beauti- 
ful style of archi- 50c 
tecture. Postpaid 


Craftsman Bungalows 
1920 Edition DeLuxe 


112 pages of practical, distinc- 
tive bungalows suitable forany 
climate, costing from $1,000 to 
$10,000, with photos of exterior, 
interiors, plans, size, cost, etc., 
also valuable suggestions on 
bungalow building writ- $] 00 
ten by experts. Postpaid “4— 
Money back if unsatisfied. 





Order today. 


EDWARD L. MERRITT 
Architect 


406 Empire Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 





ELLA HALL 


150 West g2nd Street, New York 





Lamp Shades and Shields of original 
designs painted on Linen, Parchment or 
Silk Lingerie shades and unusual gifts 








CHARLES W. MEYER 
Ship Models 


Construction — Repair 
9 RENE PLACE 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





ANTIQUES and GIFT SHOP 
QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 
Accord, Mass., between Hingham and Rockland. 
to Plymouth 
Miss Katrina Kipper of New York 





State Road 
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[m) 
BETTER because it gives the full opening 
for the breeze yet does not interfere with shades, 
blinds or hangings. 
BETTER because the full length screens are 
tight and flat and slip up into their storage space 
at a touch and as easily come again: ready 
any time you wish them; gone when you don't 
want to look through wire. 
BETTER because so easily washed. See the 
id ncaa girl washing both sides of both sash and standing 
irom inside thehouse? ON the floor to do it. 
This girl is doing it. ‘. 
Res be peal ata BETTER because better made; better finished 
greece Shipped complete—frame, sash, screens, 
ge nl pee weather strip, fitted, glazed, nothing to improve: 
the time the old style gives satisfaction for years and years. 
BETTER because—well if you live in a house 
you want Lunken Windows for lots and lots 
of reasons our new catalog gives. What is your 
address please? 
Working models of the Lunken Window can be seen at all our branches—Chicago 
at Building Merls. Exhibit, 175 West Jackson Bivd.; New York. Architects 
Samples Corporation, 101 Park Av., Columbus, Boston, Atlanta, Washington. : 
meminiihakaeminietE = 




















Main Offices and Works: 4016 Cherry Street 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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iLLOW CRAFT 


meets te instant approval of those who know good 
furniture. The beautiful designs, splendid workman- 
ship and great durability have made Willowcraft the 
leading willow furniture of America. 


If your dealer does not handle “‘Willowcraft’’ write us 
for catalog. 


Willowcraft Shops 


Box B Cambridge 40, Mass. 

















Decorative accessories for beautifying home 
grounds are represented by the neatly de- 
signed natural stone Benches, Bird Baths, 
Sun Dials, Gazing Globe Pedestals manufac- 
tured out of our celebrated « Buckere GRAY" 
Sandstone. 


Order Now for Spring Delivery 


Inquiries solicited 


THE OHIO QUARRIES COMPANY 
Citizens Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


























System at a little more than the cost of 
an electric light plant alone. Also a sys- 
tem of sewage disposal. 

Write now for the free booklet describ- 
ing Kewanee Systems you need for 
country home — club — lodge — etc. 
KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
439 Franklin Street. Kewanee, Illinios 











Conducted by 
Edwin B. Goodell, Jr., Architect 


Question: My roof leaked badly at the 
eaves during the winter. Is there anything | 
can have done to prevent a repetition? 


ANSWER: The three general types of roof 
eaves are those with so-called ‘‘boxed-in”’ 
gutters, ‘‘hung”’ gutters or those with no gut- 
ters. No matter how constructed, any of these 
three may leak when the conditions are right, 
or rather wrong. 

Probably the leaking occurred when there 
was snow on the roof. The underside of the 
roof is heated from the house, the snow on the 
roof begins to melt and water runs down. 
When it reaches the edge of the roof or the 
gutter the cold freezes the water and heavy 
cakes of ice form. When ‘“‘boxed-in”’ gutters 
are present the ice forms in them, and when 
“hung” gutters or no gutters have been used 
the ice forms on the top of the shingles. More 
water comes down from the snow above, 
freezes again at the edge and so on, until there 
is a solid ridge of ice at the eaves. Then comes 
a big thaw and the snow melts entirely, runs 
down the roof, but cannot get over this ice 
ridge. Its easiest course is to back up under 
the shingles, thence through the boarding and 
into the house. Sometimes the water flows 
down between the studs of the outside wall 
and runs into the cellar. Again it will appear 
over the windows, dripping on to the sill. 

During the past winter there were at two 
different times a series of snow, freezing and 
thawing which gave much trouble in old and 
new houses, houses with both types of gutters 
and houses with no gutters. 

A double roof would obviate the difficulty— 
a roof built inside the shingled one. Then the 
outer roof would receive practically no heat 
trom the house and the trouble could not start. 
Houses with unheated attics have little trouble. 


Question: What are some of the principal 
points to be observed in the construction of 
chimneys? 


Answer: Where chimneys are not exposed 
to the air and when a flue lining is used, the 
walls need be only 4” thick. Where chimneys 
are exposed to the air and even when flue lin- 
ing is used, the walls should be 8” in thickness. 
The action of the weather on the thinner wall 
is likely to kill the draft. Back of the fire- 
places that come in an outside wall there 
should be an air space; also between the flue 
lining and the outside wall. In order to gain 
the 8” walls above, chimneys are frequently 
thickened just below the roof. Chimneys 
should always have 8” walls whenever and 
wherever the flue lining is not used. The 
introduction of terra-cotta flue lining has 
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HEN the new house is finished 

or the old one remodeled will you 
have just a house or will it be a home, 
complete in the comfort and conven- 
ience afforded with 


yy 'NEAPOLIS” 
EAT REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 





This device has become a standard 
requirement in every modern home. 
It takes complete charge of the drafts 
and dampers of any style of heating 
plant, automatically maintaining the 
temperature desired day and night. 
Sold by dealerseverywhere and guar- 
anteed satisfactory. 
Write us for Booklet 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT 
REGULATOR CO. 
2745 Fourth Avenue So., Minneapolis, Minn, 








—for 20 years the choice of particular 
home builders—with Keith’s Maga- 
zine—(full of helpful ideas and a lead- 
_s authority on home-building) will 
help you to plan your home right. 
New set of 10 plan books includes 3 of 
bungalows, 4 of cottages, 3 of 2-story 
me houses—32 latest designs in each. 

s Your choice of 3 plan books and 8 home- 
Big $2 Offer building numbers of Keith’s—$2 (check, 
$2.10), or entire set of 10 plan books and 12 home-building 
numbers of Keith’s—all for $4.00 (check, $4.10). Keith’s on 
news-stands, 25c. 

Keith Corporation, 359 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


OR THE ATION’S HOMES 











Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. Write for Color 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings—Dampproofings—Technical Paints 

















“COUNTRY ANDSUBURBAN HOUSES” 


A hand. ly illustrated and use- 
ful book designed to assist you in 
solving your building proposition. 
Size $2 12 inches. 388 complete 
designs with 138 illustrations. 

Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Tim- 
ber, and other styles of Architec- 
ture. Practical information. Esti- 
mates of cost. Floor plans with 
dimensions ofrooms. Sketches for 
special requirements furnished. 
Designs costing $4,000 to $25,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid 





(New Address) , 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Fifth Ave, New York City 
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ATLAS-WHITE 
is specified by architects and used by 
contractors and builders for the finish 
coat of stucco— because of its pure 
white color and its accentuation of 
color aggregates when used with it for 
the production of various color tones. 





Write for a copy of “Information for 
Home Builders” or “‘ Building a Bungalow.”’ 
NET wr. 54 LBs, 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT | : Ra SS fas Factory 
COMPANY ; 


New York Boston Philadelphia Birmingham | 
Chicago Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St. Louis | 
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-Tudor - Stone - 
- Roofing -Slate - 


Covers a wide range of colors and being 
manufactured to order for each job, 
the texture and scale can be in perfect 
harmony with the architecture. 


Rising: &- Nelson: Slate Co. 
West Pawlet, Vermont 


Architects’- Service - Bepartment 
101 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Boston Chicago 














I* you intend to build, and wish your new home to be different from 
the commonplace and expressiveof your individuality, you will bein- 
terested in my two publications. ** Colonial Houses,’’ containing designs 
in that ever-pleasing style, and ‘*Stucce Houses,’’ containing designe 
especially suitable for stucco finish. These contain perspectives, floor 
plans, descriptions and estimates. Designs shown range from $12,000 
to €300.000. Price of each book by express prepaid $5. In ordering 
give brief description of your reqviremente and they will have earnest 
consideration. Plans furnished for the alteration of old buildings to 
the Colonial and Stucco Styles. Fireproof dwellings a specialty. Visite 
for consultation and inspection. 
Address HENRY T. CHILD, Architect (Successor to E. S. Child) 
Boom 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 





















CASEMENT WINDOWS 


Home-owners, builders and architects 
tell us that there would be far more case- 
ment windows used if people knew the 
advantages of Hoffman Casements. 
These casements are cheapest to install, 
easiest to operate, insure full ventilation, 
are cleaned from the inside and have no 
operating mechanism and, therefore, no 
repairs. 

Send for picture bulletin showing instal- 
lations in sun parlors and sleeping 
porches. 


Andrew Hoffman Mfg. Co. 
903 Steger Bidg., CHICAGO 


































WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
REALTY BOARD 
7 East 42d Street NEW YORK 


Furnishes Reliable Information to Buyers 
and Sellers of Country Real Estate. 





served to reduce the amount of space occupied 
by the chimney and to make them more 
nearly fireproof. These flue linings are made 
stock size, but vary for different parts of the 
country. 

There should be a separate flue for each 
fireplace or open stove and a separate flue for 
the furnace or heater. It is proper to put 
more than one closed stove into the same flue 
but the size of the flue must be large enough 
to supply adequate draft for everything con- 
nected to it. It is common practice to con- 
nect a laundry heater into the kitchen flue 
in addition to the kitchen range and in some 
cases the furnace flue is used in this way. A 
safe practice if the flue is large enough. A 
fireplace flue should be approximately 10 per 
cent. of the area of the fireplace opening. The 
usual kitchen flue is 8” x 12” approximately 
inside measurement, which is ample size unless 
a very large or double ovened range is used. 
The usual laundry heater or laundry stove 
will work well on the 8” x 8” flue. Heater 
and furnace flues vary in size according to 
the size of the heating apparatus,—an 8” x 12”” 
flue is all right for the usual heating apparatus 
in a small house. It is always best in deter- 
mining the size of flue to consult the heating 
man and stove man. 

The right height to carry a chimney above 
the roof varies in almost every house because 
of the varying conditions of wind, position of 
house relative to other houses, trees, etc. No 
rule can be given,—experience and observa- 
tion of draft conditions together with good 
looks must settle it. 

All parts of chimneys should be built 2” 
away from all framing and no woodwork of 
any kind should be set nearer than 1” to the 
chimney. Back of fireplace, all framing and 
woodwork should be at least 4” away from 
the face of the nearest brick work. 

The space between the chimney and fram- 
ing at the different floor levels, should be filled 
in the entire height of the floor framing, plus 
the thickness of the rough floor, with mineral 
wool or plaster. This is done to stop the 
drafts which might tend to spread fire in the 
space between the chimney and the back of 
the finished walls of the rooms. Sometimes 
for the same purpose, sheet tin is built into 
the chimney on a level with the rough floor, 
lapping the rough. floor about 3” and set into 
the chimney about 2’... The studs of the walls 
around the chimney are set on the tin, holding 
it in place. Lay the 12 top courses of the 
brick chimney in half cement and half sand 
mortar. On top of this form a cement cap of 
the same mixture, this cap to lap the flue lin- 
ing and to be flush with the inside of the lin- 
ing. This prevents water running down be- 
tween the flue lining and the brick work of 
the chimney where it might freeze and cause 
trouble. 

It is a common practice to plaster over with 
cement mortar }” thick, the outside of the 
chimney where not exposed above the roof 
or inside the house. This should always be 
done unless every joint is carefully jointed with 
a jointing tool as the chimney is laid up. 
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IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 
GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“ The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 

660 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

‘* Sales and Construction representatives in Principal Cities” 

WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 





HODGSON Portable HOUSES 
Save Time, Money and Labor 


You eliminate architect and 
builder when your home is a 
Hodgson Portable House. You 
can supervise its erection your- 
self—no skilled workmen are 
need 

By following directions there can 
beno mistakes. You receive your 
Hodgson Portable House in plainly 
marked sections. Additions from 
time totime can convert a two room 
week-end cottage to a real home in 
every sense of the word. 

Specially designed Hodgson lat- 
tice with vines and flowers will 
make @ Hodgson Portable House 4 
thing of beauty. 

Write today for catalog. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 
Room 204, 71-73 FederalSt., Boston, Mass. 6 B. 39th St., New York 

















Play House 











Garage 








SEND rise BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan FUTURE HOMES Now 
with ECONOMY PLANS 
of CALIFORNIA STYLES 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
**Representative Cal. Homes "’ 
50 Plans, $3750 to $12,000—61. 
** The New Colonials ’’ 
55 Plans, $3000 to $20,000 —$1. 
** West Coast Bungalows *’ 
60 Plans, $1800 to $4500— $1 
GPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 for all 3 above books and FREE 
get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder. . 
EXTRA — ‘‘Little Bungalows,”’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—50 cts. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 389 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 








A Charming Birdbath 
of Artificial Stone 
fifteen inches square, three 
inches thick, hollowed out 
round, two and one hail 
inches deep in centre sloping 
to three-eighths at edge. Inexpensive, Practical, Artistic. 

Price, $2.50. Three for $6.75, f. 0. b. Verona. 
Verona Bird Houses. Send for List. 


W. H. BAYLES Verona, New Jersey 
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What a big part Valspar plays 


in ““Sprucing Up’’ 


Doors and floors, tables and porch chai 
look after a fresh coat of Valspar Varnish ! 


the Home! 


rs—how fine they 


If a thing 1s worth varnishing, it’s worth Valsparring. 
Because Valspar—indoors or out—protects and preserves 


your woodwork. 
or weather. 
night. Anyone can apply it. 


It won’t turn white from exposure to water 
It dries dust-free in two hours and hard over 


Valspar is the varnish you need for your annual clean up. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 
New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 


W. P. Futter & Co., Pacific Coast 
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VALENTINE 


VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


Dealer's Name 





Your Name 





Your Address 


For your dealer's 
of Valspar — enough to finish a small table or chair 


& COMPANY, 456 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Special Offer 


name and lic. in stamps, we will send you a 30c. sample can 
i Fill out the coupon. 


H.B. 6-20 
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Ellison 


The rustle of the leaves in summer's hush That swells and sinks amid the branches high,— 
When wandering breezes touch them, and the sigh Tis all the music of the wind, and we 
That filters through the forest, or the gush Let fancy float on this @olian breath. 

M. G. Brainarp—Music 


























Noteworthy Houses by Well-Known Architects—V 


The Country Home of William E. Clow, Lake Forest, Illinots 
Howard Shaw, Architect 


particularly of domestic architecture, is constantly quali- 

fied by the introduction of new styles. This is partic- 
ularly true of domestic architecture of America. Here we have 
a constant influx of many nationalities who bring with them 
tastes and tendencies of their native place. These tendencies 
and tastes are good or bad in result as they are good or bad in 
themselves. In so far as they are types, however, they may be 
appropriate to our climate or inappropriate. Noone can say for 
instance that the Italian style is as appropriate in our northern 
climate as it is in Italy. On the other hand, the architecture of 
England is closely related to that of America. Our earliest 
work followed English models as closely as the new condi- 
tions and new materials permitted, because our earliest set- 
tlers came from England. It was not long, of course, before 
the type of these early houses developed along lines pecu- 
liar to itself, but this development, constantly affected by 
the introduction of other styles, has continued to be more 
affected by English influence than by that of any other nation. 


se development of architecture in any country, and 





OBOE LOPLPOL DELILE Es 


The general form of the house and the detail of the middle belt suggest Italian influence, otherwise the exterior is largely English in feeling. 
The roof 1s mottled green and purple slate. 


of Colonial red brick with white joints. 


The early settlers were always their own architects. They 
were able to do the good work that has come down to us largely 
because, having recently come from England, they had a vivid 
recollection of the houses they had left at home, and because also 
these models were very simple to follow. Moreover, they prob- 
ably had very little knowledge of any style except the one they 
used. Nowadays it is hardly possible to find any homebuilder 
whose acquaintance with domestic architecture is confined, as 
that of the first builders was, to a single style. Many of our 
people have traveled abroad, many more have acquainted them- 
selves with pictures of houses of various kinds. In both these 
ways they have been influenced away from any simple conception 
of domestic work. Even if they had never traveled and never 
read they would have observed, unavoidably, all kinds of styles 
or imitations built mushroomlike in all parts of the country. In 
order, therefore, that an imported style can exert a legitimate in- 
fluence today it must pass through the hands of a man who is able 
to adapt it toits new conditions. Such a man is equipped by his 
training to be able to get the spirit of the style, and adapts this 
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It is built 
Observe that no blinds are used. 


Copyright, 1920, by The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Ine. 
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The treatment of the terrace, part- 
ly paths, partly lawn and partly 
planting, is due to the desire to 
make it an intermediate link be- 
tween the house and the garden. 


rather than any literal mod- 
els for his purposes. 

Mr. Shaw, the architect 
of this house, at Lake Forest, 
lil., is one of the men who 
has been frankly sympa- 
thetic with English work, and 
his competent handling of 
this style has helped very 
much to give it a standing 
in this country. Many of 
his houses are so entirely 
English that one, from a 
casual scrutiny of them, 
might conclude that they 
were indeed built in England 
and designed by a modern 
Englishman. A closer study 
of his work, however, will 
always reveal the fact that 
he is an American working in 
America, however strong his 
English predilections. 

The house here shown is 
not entirely characteristic of 
the architect. Other influ- 
ences than English are no- 
ticeably at work here. Mr. 
Shaw himself says that the 
house is built of Colonial red 
brick with white joints and 
Indiana limestone trim. It 
is probable that his use of the 
word Colonial is merely his 
technical definition of the 
material used. Certainly 
the house has little or no 
Colonial feeling. On the 
other hand, he does not say 
anything about Italian in- 
fluence, and yet the roof and 
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some of the detail on the entrance front 
clearly look as if Italian influence had been at 
work. He does not say anything about 
French influence either, yet the plan of the 
house somehow suggests French planning. 
But the number of influences at work is not 
by any means to the discredit of thearchitect. 
On the contrary, if he can absorb them all 
and co-ordinate them into a unified result, he 
is to be credited with unusual achievement. 
But even in this example of Mr. Shaw’s 
work, the predominant influence is English, 
even though his use of English precedent 
may hardly be called characteristic. As a 
rule he gives much emphasis to chimneys 
and bays. In this house the chimneys are 
completely subordinated in both conception 
and treatment, and his frequently used two 
story bays, which find their origin in the 
English manor house, are here reduced to a 
single story and are inconspicuously placed. 
On the other hand, the detail, especially on 
the interior, is inspired by English detail. 
This is not to say that the architect’s use of 
it is unoriginal. The balustrade of the stair- 
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In this living-room (above) the furniture, floor and wainscoting all One of those rooms which may be either library or living-room, or, 
count dark in value, while the ceiling and walls are light. This strong rather, a library which lacks the merely bookish atmosphere and bas 
contrast of values used in large masses 1s always very effective. Color a thoroughly livable feeling. The woodwork is fumed oak and all the 
interest. in the furniture is more or less lost in the photograph. values are dark except the fireplace facing—a central spot of light. 
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Long hall looking through to library. Treatment is kept light in value, probably because there is little outside light. Interest is achieved by spotting of 
rich pieces of furniture, hangings, etc. Hall has an English feeling throughout, but it might be difficult to find any prototype for it as a whole. 


way, through an individual handling, has an easily recognizable 
The long haliway, quite English in its feeling, could 


prototype. 
not so easily be 
traced to any 
definite ex- 
amples. The 
paneling of the 
living-room is 
English, and if 
the treatment 
of the dining- 
room is not as 
clearly English, 
it is, at any 
rate, not clearly 
in any other 
style. 

English archi- 
tects plan their 
country houses 
always with ref- 
erence to the 
settings which 
they have. In- 
deed, they make 
the lawns and 
trees and plant- 
ing a part of 
their design. 
It would prob- 
ably be incon- 
ceivable to an 
English architect 











A low spot to the southwest of the house was turned into a sunken garden surrounded by a dry wall of local 
limestone, and this forms the foreground for a very attractive view down the valley. 


to think of a house without thinking of its setting too. This is 
why the country homes of England are usually so beautiful. 


Here, in Amer- 
ica, it is not un- 
common to find 
an architect who 
is perfectly will- 
ing to design a 
house even be- 
fore the land on 
which the house 
is to go has been 
bought. 

In the matter 
of setting, Mr. 
Shaw is again in 
line with English 
practise. He 
not only believes 
in using Nature 
in his designs, 
but he seems to 
have a feeling 
that Nature 
should respond 
quickly to the 
demands of an 
architect. He 
says, The 
house is quite 
new and the foli- 
age has had little 
(Continued on p. 536) 




















An Italian residence (above) of buff-colored 
stucco, with a red-tile roof. The simple lines 
of the house are enhanced by the splendid color 
in the second-story shutters and in the soffit 
of the cornice, which is a delft blue. The 
plain classic entrance portico has the correct 
projection and still affords ample shelter. 
Residence of Mr. Frank H. Woods. Paul 
Hyland, Architect. 


Splendid example of combination of red brick 
with white mortar joints and dark brown shin- 
gles, with putty shade of gray trimmings. 
Promenade terrace bordered by a privet hedge 
accented by bay trees keeps house from look- 
ing too high above the ground. This simple 
architecture is greatly improved by the use of 
awnings. Residence of Mrs. W. H. Dorgan. 
Hall and Thomas, Architects. 


An exceptionally. fine example of Colonial 
architecture, using wide siding and simple 
Colonial moldings. The house, with its 
formal entrance and open living-porch, is well 
set on the ground. The green shutters, muntin 
windows, and gabled dormers, show how closely 
the architects have followed the best exam- 
ples of Colonial architecture in this country. 
Residence of Mr. J. R. Moyer. Fiske and 
Meginnis, Architects. 
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For two hundred years San Jose Mis- 
sion (left) from its hilltop has seen 
April complete her peaceful con- 
quest of the San Antonio valley. 
Visit it in springtime, and walk 
over from Hot Wells through fields 
tawny and blue with wild-flowers, for 
if you go out by motor then Modern- 
ity will ride with you and whisper 
lies about the need to hurry on, about 
the uselessness of sun-stained walls 
and cool shadows. 


Concepcion Mission, in. the quiet 
lowlands, amidst its drowsy mes- 
quite trees, dreams through the bot, 
still afternoons thinking only of 
days gone by. The best preserved, 
it 1s likewise the most picturesque of 
San Antonio's five priceless legacies 
from Spain. That a good example 
has not been despised in the city is 
proved by several modern, and worthy, 
essays in the same spirit. But the 
setting! Can they capture that? 
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Yesterday and Today in San Antonio, Texas 


By WILLIAM LYMAN PHILLIPS, Landscape Architect 


























“Medicinal herbs, fruit, and pottery.” 
Also iced watermelon at five cents a slice! 
Truly, an antique that is still alive. We 
should have taken this picture in color— 
green, carmine, and yellow fruits—the 
gleam of brazen vessels, the brick-red of 
unglazed earthenware—weathered wood and 
fresh paint—all on a warm white back- 
ground. The Mexican proprietor of this 
diverting emporium was not a bandit, either 
with gun or with cash-register. His bub- 
bling enthusiasm expended itself on the 
asthetic points of trade; he had no time for 
sordid details. One hopes that “La For- 
tuna”’ proves to be one for its owner in fact 
as well as in name, though it probably 
never will. The cow-puncher is departed; 
there is a Ten-Cent Store around the corner. 


The Mexican Quarter of San Antonio— 
at one time it was all Mexican Quarter— 
keeps dwindling year by year. Still there 
remain many old houses, such as this, which 
not only delight the artist witb their tale of 
Latin grace and sanity, but prove that the art 
of building does not need to be revived in 
the Southwest... . it only needs to be 
continued! Here is simplicity with charm. 
Here is adaptationtoclimate. Here is plant- 
ing that did not cost a penny. How easy 
it allis! 











As Discovered by a Fortunate Traveler 


Photographs by the Author 






Nowhere does the red cedar grow 
finer. So tall, slender, compact, 
like the cypress in Italy. City 
dwellers cannot always be so fortu- 
nate as to have tall evergreens grow- 
ing at their doors, trees which deco- 
rate without unduly shading; but 
there are many places where cedars 
would grow well, and it would be 
difficult to think of a more effective 
form of planting, or one easier to 
conceive and carry out. 































Yellow wheat-fields sweep up to the 
venerable walls of the Espada Mis- 
sion and tall pecan trees overhang 
its chapel. The outbuildings are in 
ruin; but let us not much complain 
of that. With roof and doors gone, 
vagrant plants have crept in; Sun 
and Shadow are at their old tricks, 
and withal a beguiling vista has 
been made. Note for garden plan- 
ners: the scheme has not been copy- 
righted. 

















San Antonio grew up about its gushing 
springs of clear, pure water. It is an 
oasis on the edge of the semi-arid lands to 
the west. Here in San Pedro Park, under a 
gnarled Texas live oak, they have made a 
spring into a wading-pool for the girls and 
boys. What a capital stroke of design! 
How intriguing is the way the lines of the 
curb play into the slant of the tree-trunk, 
and echo its angular branching. How 
suave, and somehow delicate the flat surfaces 


appear. 





The most interesting houses are always 
those which reveal adaptations of old forms 
to new uses. This little house took its 
high-posted and airy porch from southern 
Colonial examples, its graceful simplicity 
from the old Mexican buildings, and per- 
haps from them also its friendly relation to 
the street. The thin screen of mesquite, 
hackberry, and Japanese privet gives just a 
hint of privacy; it is a “ House by the Side 
of the Road,” with the mildest of reserva- 
tions, and truly American. As an example 
of the fine effect which can be obtained with 
the strictest economy of means, in structure 
as well as in planting, it will repay the 
closest study. Much of the warm-climate 
character is due to the slight elevation of the 
floor above the ground. 
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In the suburbs of Chicago are to be found many houses built of cement products. 
cement, which has a beautiful texture very applicable to country houses. 


like appearance to the building. 


What We Do in Middle States Houses 


By CHARLES E. WHITE, Jr. 


ANY former Eastern architects are now practising in the 
* Middle West, and houses designed by these men, of 

course, show the influence of Eastern work. This is not 
plagiarism, because Middle-Western designs are too individual 
to be mere copies. Western architects cannot be accused of 
appropriating the ideas of others any more than Eastern archi- 
tects, for the latter, mainly, have been influenced by European 
designs in their turn and this influence is apparent in their 
work. 

A very fortunate thing it is for the practical world that house- 
building and house-designing are more or.less controlled by living 
conditions and practical considerations. , House-owners are, as a 
rule, hard-headed individuals. They insist that a house shall be 
warm as to walls, tight 
as to roof and conveni- 
ent for housekeeping. 
Materials used should 
be as permanent as 
may be, and workman- 
ship must be substan- 
tial enough to with- 
stand the attacks of 
time, in their opinion. 

This utilitarian atti- 
tude of owners saves 
many an immature 
architect from im- 
practicable ideals; from 
painting unreal stage 
pictures in stone, brick 
or wood as artists do 
with pigments. One 
owner said to his 
architect: ‘Above all 
things, build mea 
house I can live in.” 
The painter-artist may 
arrange his composi- 


tion to suit his ideals, England just like this one. 





A town house in a Mid-Western town showing Colonial tendencies handled in a bold way. 
New England offers the prototype for this house, but there is probably not a house in New 


It has been Middle-Westernized. Howard Shaw, Architect. 
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In this one the ornamentation is of cast 
The balustrade of cast cement gives a garden- 
Home of Mr. E. L. Ryerson. 


only, but the architect-artist must confine himself to what is 
practical as well. 

The best Middle-Western homes stand out preéminently as 
well-organized examples of art and science. Middle-Western 
clients as a rule think in terms of construction rather than 
architectural design. This tendency toward the practical has 
sometimes led to atrocious composition in masonry or timber, 
when architects, weary of fighting for the ideals of their art with 
clients opposing their every step, give way and permit science to 
over-rule art. 

But architects of greater skill succeed, happily, in blending 
science and art in a manner quite charming and ofttimes really 
thrilling. There is a delicious and daring personality to Middle- 
Western homes, savor- 
ing somewhat of early 
pioneers but tinctured 
with the conservative 
refinement of the East. 
This consciousness is in 
the air. Eastern archi- 
tects seem to feel it in 
their Middle-Western 
designs. Middle- 
Western architects 
have it strongly de- 
veloped. Travelers 
speak of it. Writers 
are cognizant of it. 
Clients ask for it. 

To build a home 
that will fit the land- 
scape is the ideal of 
every house-designer. 
“That building looks 
as though it grew 
there,” is the way one 
critic expressed it. No 
greater compliment can 
be paid than this. 
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There is a bold virility about this 
Middle-Western home that re- 
flects the general tendency in this 
part of the country. Middle- 
states designs are prone to avery 
broad, free use of building ma- 
terials. You are apt to see 
something you never saw before 
in this land of prairie and rolling 
bills. Howard Shaw, Architect. 


THE HOUSE 





To make a brick building fit the landscape requires a different treatment 


from that employed in a frame house. 
house adds to its picturesque character. 


The “random-slate 
Albro and Lindeberg, Architects. 


” 


roof on this 


BEAUTIFUL 








Showing how one architect suc- 
ceeded in solving the difficult 
problem of planting a home in 
the midst of vegetation without 
spoiling the landscape. No home 
in Old England bas more native 
charm than this one, yet this ts 
an American product, and easily 
recognized as such. Albro and 
Lindeberg, Architects. 


A plaster house (centre) of moderate size such as you will find by the 


thousands in middle-states towns. 


This is a Western home with an 


English flavor smacking particularly of mid-continent ideals. 
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A brick ‘middle-states 
house in which the 
architect built to har- 
monize with Nature. 
Buildings which set 
low on the ground 
like this pretty coun- 
try abode appear as 
thoughthey grew there. 
Note that this 1s a real 
timber-work design 
in which the timbers 
are used in structural 
fashion with spaces 
between filled in with 
brick. Frederick 
Perkins, Architect. 


Many a fine bit of 
landscapeis ruined 
when a_ vulgar, 
obtrusive archi- 
tectural design 
thrusts its unsight- 
ly head above the 
sky-line. 

The belongs-to- 
the-land impres- 
sion is well expressed in the house designed by Mr. 
Frederick Perkins, Architect, and shown above. 
One instinctively comprehends that the building 
partakes of the landscape. That hideous period 
of construction when the land was blotted with 
brick, cement, mortar trays, scaffolds and per- 
spiring workmen has eventually given way to a 
complete picture, harmonious and homogeneous. 

How may we analyze the success of this 
composition? The horizontal brick garden-wall 
softens the abrupt perpendicular corner of the 
house and leads it gently down to the soil. The 
brickwork rises up and down on the facade, 
now high, now low, and timber-work nestles 
cleverly into brickwork. The roof-line is ir- 
regular, picturesque, un-stupid. 

For an example of a country house planted in 
the trees without causing misfortune to the 
landscape, view the home of Mr. Stanley Field at 
Hubbard Woods, Illinois. The photograph (cen- 
tre), fresh from the scene of activities, discloses a 
barricade at the entrance steps which wiil even- 
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acertain courageous honesty apparent in the com- 
position, quite typical of Middle-Western architec- 
ture. Science as well as art prevailed. For instance, 
the attic dormers are wider than the sash, produc- 
ing much better attic rooms than is frequently 
the case. One can almost hear the practical 
owner insist, “We want pleasant airy rooms in 
the attic.” He got them. 

The dormers, themselves, are covered on the 
sides with roofing-slate; they blend into the roof 
and become part of it. Green blinds will be 
hung thereon, it is to be presumed, to give a dash 
of color. A red brick balustrade at the base of 
the building adds further color to relieve the 
severity of the cement-plastered facade. 

In pursuit of our architectural studies let us ex- 
amine the lower photographon the preceding page, 
which happens to be a Middle-Western design by 
an Eastern firm, Albro and Lindeberg. Could 
any work of man fit the soil more successfully? 
This home blends as effectively as a haystack 
in a meadow or a regiment of corn-shocks on 
a snow-covered field. Right in front of the 
camera is a cen- 
tral gable with the 
main wing of the 
building at the left 
and a minor wing 
at the right. Note 
how pleasingly the 
roof rises at its 
greatest height, 
ang’es_ gracefully 
(Continued on p. 526) 


A hollow-tile house 
cement-plastered on 
the outside typical of 
many of -the better 
country homes in the 
Middle West. Houses 
of this type are partic- 
ularly satisfactory 
under the trees where 
a more |broken-up 
composition might not 
prove harmonious. 
Mr. Stanley Field’s 
home. 














tually be removed. : This is a hollow-tile cement- A house in which severity of parts takes nothing from charm of composition. Many such 
plastered building in which a well-known tyP€ buildings are cold and stupid; but this one has imagination; one feels that it is a work of art. 
of hollow wall-construction was used. There is though the utilitarian predominates. Residence of Joseph R. Noel. Howard Shaw, Architect. 
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A Garden Show in Lake 


NE of the prettiest garden shows 
which has taken place in the Mid- 
dle West was held at Lake Geneva, 

Wisconsin, the last week of last August. 
The display was under the supervision of 
the Lake Geneva Garden Club, a summer 
club of but a few years’ existence, assisted 
by the Gardeners’ and Foremens’ Associa- 
tion, also an organization of recent years. 

The exhibit, which took the attention of 
all visitors, was given in the “home”’ of 
the Gardeners’ 
and Foremens’ 
Association, a 
specially de 
signed club- 
house erected by 
a number of the 
summer citizens 
and called Horti- 
cultural Hall. 

In the upper 
view are shown 
the tables, sim- 
ply and yet gor- 
geously arrayed 
with flowers, 
china and cut 
glass which were 
decorated by 
members of the 
Garden Club. 
In the fore- 
ground is one 


Geneva, Wisconsin 


By ANNIE F. NAPPER 


Photographs by I. C. Richeson 





oration which was displayed by Mrs. 
Francis T. A. Junkin of Chicago. This 
was a beautifully designed table, with 
grasses and flowers in harmony with the 
coloring of the fruit. Immediately to the 
left may be seen the table of Mrs. Charles 
L. Hutchinson—wild honeysuckle the 
predominating feature of the decoration. 
To the right of the last named table is one 
which was shown by Mrs. Edward E. 
Aver, this having French vellow china, 








with fruit dec- 
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yellow montbresia and white flowering 
spurge. This table was given third prize. 
In the centre, is the first prize table, that 
of Mrs. Homer A. Stillwell, with Royal 
Worcester china, pale pink phlox with 
pale blue larkspur, blue predominating, 
and white flowering grass. In the far dis- 
tance, is the one taking second prize, that 
of Mrs. Frederick D. Countiss. 

In the lower picture on this page is 
shown part of the fruit exhibit which was 
on display at this 
show. 

The affair was 
one of the society 
events of the 
summer at Lake 
Geneva and drew 
a vast concourse 
of interested 
spectators dur- 
ing the day and 
evening when the 
display was in 
progress. 

At the close 
of the exhibit 
this vast array 
of flowers, fruit, 
vegetables and 
dairy products 
was sold and the 
proceeds given 
to a local charity 
at Lake Geneva. 





A Summer Home on Manitou Island, Minnesota 


Designed by Holyoke, Jemne and Davis, Architects for Mrs. George P. Metcalf 
Photographs by Bucklee-Mears 











THE HOUSE AND PLANS 


It is a debatable question which is really the front 
of the house, but this is by all odds the most at- 
tractive and unique. The other side is the lake 
side and does not offer the same opportunity for 
breaking up the design. The ell at the left contains 
kitchen, laundry and servants’ quarters—two bed- 
RRR aetna ie dace rooms and bath and sleeping porch. The ell at the 
reatetn atte? ciethaciaal right contains a tool-room and a two-machine 
ae garage, with a lavatory and a passageway connecting 

_ with main house. Here, too, is found the flower 

oe room. There is a forty-foot brick terrace between 

the ells where one breakfasts with the humming-birds. 
This photograph was taken a year ago, after only 
- two years’ growth of shrubs and gardens. The roof 
at naa is soft blue-green, like Cape Cod blinds. The 
outside woodwork is as near the color of the cement 
as possible. ‘‘ The cement work was stopped short 
. after the second coat had been applied, with the 

SECOND FLOOR PLAN result that we have a half rough, warm gray effect 
we particularly desired,” writes Mrs. Metcalf. 
The workmen had expected to finish with another 


Ai: LA r coat. There are casement windows throughout. 
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DINING-ROOM 


Dining-room opens through ceiling-high 
folding doors into the living-room. 
Here the furniture is the same as in 
the main living-room. The rug is deep 
blue, and the note of black found in the 
living-room is repeated in this room in iron 
candelabra, teakwood muffin-stand and 
the rocks of the Japanese wall-hanging. 
There is a note of jade green in the Italian 
pottery on the side table and the Italian 
bowl on the big table. 


THE PORCH 


Enclosed porch which extends full length 
cf main part of the house. With a 
fire going in the fireplace, and the wide 
doors leading into the living- and dining- 
room open, one can be most comfortable 
on the coldest winter days, while in sum- 
mer, doors at the end of the porch and the 
windows can be opened wide to welcome 
every breeze. The Greek cast over the fire- 
place is set in the cement. The tiles are 
handicraft made and of many colors. We 
spent many delightful days arranging the 
color scales and patterns. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF PORCH 


This shows the sweep of the porch and 
the three large French doors opening into 
living-room and dining-room. Instead of 


a room and a porch each fifty-four by four- 

teen, it seems more like one space fifty- 

four by twenty-eight, the gray background 
of walls being preserved throughout. 


ONE OF DRESSING-ROOMS 


The furniture is painted a dull buff 
like the border of the curtains, with a 
design which takes its colors from the 
Persian-patterned chintz used for curtains 
and the wing chair. The chairs and 
small tables are Chinese peeled cane. Very 
effective are the Capri candlesticks of blue 
with dull green candles on chest of drawers. 
Upstairs as well as downstairs the wood- 
work and floors are driftwood gray. 














TWO VIEWS OF LIVING-ROOM 


Rough, sand-finished plaster and driftwood 
gray woodwork are found throughout the 
house. The floors are stained gray and 
waxed. The rugs are slightly varying 
shades of old blue. The fireplace tiles 
are deep blue and _ handicraft-made. 
Tie old Japanese carving above the 
fireplace is from a temple in Kote- 

the room centres about it. Iron candle- 
sticks flank the fireplace, and the black 
fur rug sets off the blue of the tile most 
effectively. The curtains are of gray 
linen crash, matching the woodwork. They 
have an inch border of orange: The lamp- 
shade is orange silk over a Japanese hair- 
stencil. The lamp base is made from a 
yellow Capri candlestick. The yellow- 
and-orange combination is suggested here 
and there in the rooms—in a Walter Crane 
silk on the dining-room table, and in the 
East Indian hangings used on the piano. 























The vases are decorated porcelain of Persian design. 





The flower bowl in the 
centre is also of porcelain, and the little figures were done by Chester Beach. 


The Rookwood Pottery in Cincinnati, Ohio 


N the edge of a high cliff overlook- 
ing the smokestacks of Cincinnati 
is situated the Rookwood Pottery. 

The buildings are low and rambling, and 
on guard at the entrance are large faience 
rooks, the symbol of the pottery. These 
buildings, of course, are new, but in the 
old days, when Mrs. Maria Longworth 
Storer made vases as a pastime, having not 
the least idea of the importance of her 
undertaking, never dreaming that she 
was mothering the ugly duckling, she 
used a little house on the bank of the Ohio 
River. The humble little house was lent 
to her by her father, who said that it gave 
employment to the “idle rich,” as he 
teasingly called his daughter’s friends. 
But so skilfully has the Pottery been man- 
aged since she gave up her amateur inter- 















By HELEN FREEMAN 
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est to Mr. W. W. Taylor, so warmly has 
Fortune smiled upon it, that now twenty- 
five museums all over the world have 
bought specimens of Rookwood pottery 
for permanent exhibition, and the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum has a series of pieces 
representing each important step in the 
progress of the art of making this- ware 
from the first pieces produced by the 
“young ladies’ to fairly representative 
pieces of its present world-famous posi- 
tion. Other exhibition awards also show 
a dozen Grand Prizes and Gold Medals. 
Upon the death of Mr. Taylor the presi- 
dency was taken over by Mr. J. H. Gest, 





After flattening a ball of clay somewhat, the potter puts it 
on a rapidly revolving wheel. 
thumb into the centre of the rapidly revolving clay and 
pressing the outside of it with the other hand it 1s made to 
assume the shape of a hollow cone. 
ing rapidly, the clay is forced to seek relief from this 


pressure by flowing upward. 


The left hand is by this time enclosed within the vase, the 
walls of which are formed by the counter-balance of pressure 
of the left hand within the vase against the pressure of the 


right band on the outside. 


He then pushes bis left 


The wheel still revolv- 


with Mr. J. Dee Wareham as vice-presi- 
dent. To Mr. Stanley Burt, the chemist, 
much honor is due for his excellent work. 
By tirelessly experimenting with the clay, 
the chemistry of the glazes and testing 
the methods of firing, his labors have re- 
warded him with marvelous results. The 
glazes that he has perfected have brought 
much credit to him and to Rookwood. 
His latest achievement is the Ombioso 
glaze, and shadowy and beautiful it is in- 
deed. He is at present, as always, work- 


’ ing upon a new one. 


The policy of the management is ex- 
tremely liberal, not only with the general 
public, to whom their doors are always 
open, but with their own many workers. 
In the Decorating Department there is no 
supervisor; each worker sets his own 




















The buildings are low and rambling. 
a humble cottage on the bank of the Obio River was all that 






Rookwood had. 


This pressure forces the walls of the vase continually bigher 


and thinner until the desired curves are attained. 


The vase complete (right), with flanging top, thin neck, the 


swelling body tapering down to a graceful base. 
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In the old days 
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standard and de- 
termines his own 
capacity of output, 
and each in his own 
line of work is on 
equal footing with 
the others. 

Of the two de- 
partments of the 
pottery, the Fai- 
ence Department 
and that of the 
Vases, this article 
concerns itself only 
with the older one, 
the Department of 
Vases. So inter- 
ested is the general 
public in this pot- 
tery that visitors 
are formed into 
groups to be taken through the different 
workrooms, and in the summer-time 
tourists add so to the number of visitors 
that such parties are made up every half 
hour. 

Rookwood, as | have said, is on the 
edge of a high cliff. It is literally perched 
like a rook on the very ragged edge, and 
to ascend this height, as one is not a rook, 
one has to go up one of the inclines of 
Cincinnati. One gets into a very ordi- 
nary-looking electric car, and from the 
foot of the incline, after a premonitory 
clanking of chains, with a sort of shudder 
of resolve, as if gathering itself and its 
courage together, the car rises, giving the 
unfamiliar passenger the sensation of 
being dragged heavily and strainingly 
up into the air. He looks about him and 
tries to assume the attitude of exterior 
equanimity that the rest of the passen- 
gers have. Some are asleep, many are 










Porcelain (below) with an Onri- 
ental feeling. These belong not 
only to Rookwood but to the 
porcelains of the world. Different 
view of same piece shown in op- 
posite corner. 











Ombroso. Words fail in an attempted descrip- 
tion of the veiled texture of Ombroso. 


reading the sporting page, the rest merely 
sitting calmly with their heads at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, lost in the 
depths of preoccupation. But the pas- 
senger whose first experience this is, is 
sitting rigidly erect. No drowsiness is 


struggling for supremacy over his facul- 
ties; no eagerness for the latest news of the 
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Reds lays claim to 
his attention; nor is 
he listlessly bored. 
Rather he is turning 
his somewhat 
stiff neck; he looks 
down and then looks 
up. There is a 
blank wall ahead of 
him, up which in 
some fly-like way his 
car is crawling. The 
feeling of being bod- 
ily suspended in the 
air gives his mind 
also a certain feeling 
of suspension, and 
he imagines that the 
car islosing its speed 
preparatorytoa 
crash back to the 
bottom. There is, however, only a 
rustle of the sporting page, the sleeping 
passengers shake themselves into con- 
sciousness, the forty-five-degree heads re- 
gain their erectness, and the frightened 
passenger, hoping that there’ is another 
way to get down, is the first to alight. 
Finding himself at the approach of Rook- 
wood Pottery, he enters. 

The reception room is large and at- 
tractively furnished. There are long, 
low, inviting seats, and great carved 
oak tables, on which are scarfs of radiant 
colors. On these tables are placed, for 
exhibition, pieces of pottery, and behind 
them are hung remarkable tapestries 
forming a background that makes an 
altogether charming picture. The visitor 
is asked to wait a few minutes, until the 
group with which he is to go through shall 
be complete, and he sits down to look 
about him. A party is just coming back 


The porcelains (left) in their 
exquisite beauty of line and pol- 
ished surface reflect the high 
lights with opalescent brilliancy. 
Just a few of the many made at 
Rookwood. 
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from its tour of in- 
spection,anda 
young womanis 
pointing out the dif- 
ferent types of pot- 
tery and telling the 
history of each. 
There is the inde- 
scribable Tiger Eye 
and the wonderful 
Fire Stone, both 
variations in the fir- 
ing, “freaks of the 
kiln” that cannot be 
controlled. These 
pieces were made in 
the old yellow glaze, 
which at present has 
been discontinued. 
The Gold Stone is 
of deep, soft, trans- 
parent brown, and 
through it are golden flecks of fire, like 
particles of dust in sunshine, or like scin- 
tillating points of light as if microscopic 
stars were floating in luscious amber. 
Presently a soft-voiced young lady 
gathers the waiting visitors into a new 
group and shepherds them into the 
“throwing room” to “begin at the be- 
ginning.” Here a potter comes up and 
explains that the clay is all American, 
that most of it comes from mines in the 
Ohio Valley, and that only white clay is 
now used. To demonstrate, he takes up 
a handful and kneads and pats it until 
it is an entirely homogeneous mass. He 
then forms it in his hand into a round ball, 
and after flattening it somewhat, puts it 
on a horizontal disc or wheel which he sets 
to revolving rapidly. The only difference 
between this wheel and the wheel of 
thousands of years ago is that this one 
is driven by steam. He then pushes his 





A pair of exquisite porcelains. The spirit of 
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Porcelains undecorated. The vase in the centre is the color of the centre of orange blossoms. 
The larger ones are of pomegranate red and reflect the high lights with opalescent brilliancy. 


The perfection of the 
Vellum was brought 
about by the introduc- 
tion of the transparent 
glaze with the dull sur- 
face. Seen through 
the trees, the distant 





Another of the four 
types-of vases made at 
Rookwood. The Mat 
Glazes are extremely 
nice in color, form and 
their conventionalized 
patterns of decoration. 





left thumb into the centre of the rapidly 
revolving clay, and, pressing the outside 
of it with the other hand, it assumes the 
shape of a hollow cone, which springs up 
with mushroom growth. The wheel, 
still revolving rapidly, forces the clay to 
seek relief from this pressure by flowing 
upward; the entire left hand is by this 
time enclosed in the hollowed clay, and 
the walls are forrmed by the counterbal- 
ance of pressure of the left hand inside the 
turning vase, against the pressure of the 
right hand on the outside. This pressure 
forces the walls continually higher and 
thinner until the vase is completed. So 
quickly and silently is this accomplished 
that it is like a dancer waving a gray 
veil which suddenly freezes into a vase of 
exquisite lines and curves, with flanging 
top, thin neck, and swelling body taper- 
ing down to a graceful base. The pot- 
ter, lightly regarding his demonstra‘ion, 
catches a string and slashes it through ver- 


village is enchanting. 
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tically, that the on- 
lookers may see that 
the sides are of quite 
uniform thickness. 

There is another 
method of making 
vases by casting 
them in plaster 
of Paris, but noth- 
ing could be more 
fascinating to 
watch than this old 
method, old as the 
races of men. After 
being thrown, and 
while still wet, the 
vases are sent to the 
decorating room. 
A good deal has 
been said and writ- 
ten about conven- 
tional design as 
opposed to the naturalistic. It is suffi- 
cient here to say that if a Rookwood vase 
has a spray of wistaria drooping over 
the side, it is a great success, or if there 
is a seagull tip-tilted in flight it carries 
the breath of the ocean with it. A 
winter sunset might be thought to 
properly belong on a canvas, but on a 
vase painted with delicate pastel softness. 
it has an even greater beauty of refine- 
ment. These little landscapes are some~ 
times done on a larger scale and then 
framed like small sketches. 

An important feature in the construc- 
tion of this pottery, unlike other potteries, 
is the application of the design to the 
wet clay, so that with the first firing, as 
the color fuses into the clay, the design 
and the vase become as essentially one 
as the color and form of the violet or 
the rose are one. 

Coming from the (Continued on page 530) 





the Flowery Kingdom 1s at Rookwood also. 





Living the Simple Life in the Outskirts of Illinois 


The Call of Nature Was 
Too Strong to be Resisted 


VMMLMOMM OD OME 


Stepping stones to the vegetable garden. Yellow 
tulips and daffodils have been planted along the 
walk since photographed. 


HESE followers of the simple life 
fell heir to an old run-down farm, 
with only a few ancient fruit and 
fir trees to its credit. The old farmhouse 
was occupied by the farmer 


had visited on a farm, nor had they heard 
of making soil for gardens or for lawns; 
but they had undertaken to make for 
themselves a little livable place—and 
they were both irrepressible. They de- 
voured every magazine or book that came 
their way on gardening and house beauti- 
fying and digested and applied that which 
seemed to meet their particular case. 
Failures are frequently the result of not 
giving the printed instructions a fair trial. 
When the rules set down in the books seem 
difficult—the amateur is apt to call them 


Inside the garden-gate. This picture was taken 
during the second season. The arborvita hedge 
1s now four feet high . 


impractical or theoretical and give up 
with one trial. Not so our students of 
the soil. Black loam was hauled and 
spread over the clay—keeping the natural 

slope of the grounds—from 





who works the place, which f” 
made it necessary to build 
something for them to live 
in.’ As the old house was 
situated in the only prettily 
wooded part of the land, 
they decided to build a 
“Lean-to” to it. Here it 
was we found them— 
on the old Green Bay 
Trail between Waukeegan, 
Illinois, and Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. 
lf you have ever tried to 
bring into subjection 
the clay soil of Illinois 
you will understand 
what an_ undertaking 
wes theirs, for it was 
in truth—just what 
they said of it—‘ The 
stickiest, the clay-i-est 
clay on earth when wet, 
and the crack-i-est, the 
adamant-i-est stuff 
when dry! We had 
either the map of the 
United States cracked 
out on the place called 
the lawn indry weather, 
or a trench-like looking 
affair—with rubber 
boots sticking up to 
show where some over- 
venturesome one stuck 
whilst trying to go over 
the top—after a rain.” 
Our amateurs never 





garden. 


As privacy was one of the features de- 
sired, a lattice fence eight feet high was 
built between the road and the front 
Vines are planted on both stdes. 























(Below) The long, broad porch. 
notes of color are introduced by the plants 
and the remarkable collection of vases 
on the bookcase shelves 


house to road. And to 
quote again these workers’ 
enthusiastic expressions— 
when asked how they ever 
accomplished what they did 
in one short summer— 
“Why! we sowed thousands 
—nay tens of thousands— 
of all sorts and conditions 
of grass seed. We poured 
on oceans of water. We 
pulled millions of weeds. 
We walked miles and cried 
quarts to acquire these few 
sprigs of grass! But we 
kept everlastingly at it 
—knowing that some- 
thing must grow here 
sometime, and _ sure 
enough just as every- 
thing else began to 
droop toward autumn 
these sprigs loomed up.” 

Hear that, O ye eas- 
ily discouraged ones! 
That’s the secret of 
success in every work— 
“ Keeping everlastingly 
at it, knowing it will 
succeed.”’ And let me 
add for the benefit of 
the lazy ones that the 
water was pumped and 
carried by hand in 
buckets all that first 
summer. But it was 
that first hard summer's 
work that is reaping 
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in the corner. 
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beauty and joy now. 
By applications of 

manure each autumn 

and of air-slacked lime ¢ 

each spring and a care- 

ful study of seed for 


ho 


sunny as well as for the ; | i 


shady places—a beauti- 





ful carpet of green has 
been acquired. 

These folks were 
their own landscape 
architects, as all to 
whom they applied for 
aid in this direction de- 
clared they could never 
make anything grow on 
that particular place, 
and most encouragingly 
added, “ Your trees will 
all die, too, with all 
that dirt piled up around them and with 
all that cutting off of limbs.’ Here again 
they knew what they wanted and planted 











accordingly and just loved them all into 
a glorious radiant life, which is shown by 
the accompanying illustrations, most of 


Wonderful pieces of old furniture (unfortunately only a few are shown in photograph) and 
more of the collection of vases are found in the living-room. 
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which were taken dur- 
ing the second and 
third season. 

The scheme was to 
have everything in 
keeping with the nat- 
ural surroundings and 
to have it look as 
7 though it had _ been 
Zi there always. First, 
there must be privacy 
—therefore they built a 
lattice fence eight feet 
high, between the road 
and their front garden, 
planting vines on both 
sides of it and shrubs 
in each corner of that 
plot—which was the 
west side. A lilac 
hedge divides this gar- 
den from the farmer’s yard. Rose bushes 
and climbing roses were never planted as 
specimens, but always (Continued on page 532) 


Two Little Gardens in Charles City, Iowa 


By A. D. BADOUR 


Sin many small 
towns, nearly every 
family in Charles 

City has a vegetable gar- 
den. Mr. and Mrs. Sher- 
man wanted to have a 
vegetable garden and a 
flower garden as well, but 
as space which could be 
used for garden purposes 
was rather limited this was 
impossible. So they com- 
promised for a long time by 
having as many flowers as 
they could around the house 
and some mixed with the 


“a 


View of old-fashioned garden (right) which is a 
riot of color all summer. Bird-bath surrounded 
by blue and yellow véolas; beds along outer edges 
filled with perennials. 


The Sherman garden (left) in iris time. The 
lettuce and celery do not look unattractive through 
trises—do they? Another view of garden above. 
Radishes set off foreground. Soon hollyhocks 
and cosmos will be blossoming behind irises. 























lettuce and beets in the 
vegetable garden. 

There was not much 
necessity for a very large 
vegetable garden, and as 
any level spot on the 
grounds was valuable they 
decided that they would 
make a semi-formal garden 
out of their vegetable gar- 
den. And the result was 
quite remarkable. The 
size of the piece of ground 
used is only about forty 
feet square, but in that 
space (Continued on page 5}4) 
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Unique 1s the arrangement of garage in relation to house, in that it is placed within fifty feet of the house, and is connected with it by the greenbouse and the 


wall enclosing the service yard. 


In this way the garage does not intrude upon any of the fine views from the house, and it affords opportunity for placing 


entire heating-plant and coal storage in its basement, leaving house basement free for large recreation room, billiard room, bowling alley and organ chamber. 


The C. S. Mott Estate, Flint, Michigan 


Here Architecture and Landscape Architecture Have Been Carefully Studied as One Problem, With the Result 
That They Harmonize Perfectly and That Each Art Brings Out and Enhances the Excellencies of the Other 


William Pitkin, Jr., Landscape Architect—Davis, McGrath & Kiessling, Architects 


Tes fifty-acre estate of C. S. Mott, 


Esq., is located within the limits of 

the city of Flint, Michigan. The 
residence portion covered by the accom- 
panying plan, has a frontage of one thou- 
sand feet on the principal residential 
street of the city, and extends back to a 
park and boulevard bordering Gilkey 
Creek. The portion across the creek is 
partly wooded, and the rest is used for 
farming purposes. 

The location of the house was deter- 
mined by the topography and takes ad- 
vantage of a plateau overlooking to 
the south, the creek and the park, which 
contains several magnificent elms. This 
view takes in the maple and oak grove on 
the highland across the creek, which 
makes a restful green background through 


spring and summer, and a_ wonderful 
display of color in the autumn. 

The views to the south and the impor- 
tant street on the north developed a 
house plan which provides two fronts, 
one the more formal entrance front, and 
the other the more intimate living front, 
having a southern exposure. The service 
is all compactly arranged at the east end, 
where it relates properly to dining-room, 
front entrance and service yard. 

Unique is the arrangement of the 
garage in relation to the house, in that it 
is placed within fifty feet of the house, 
and is connected with it by the green- 
house and the wall enclosing the service 
yard. In this way the garage does not 
intrude upon any of the fine views from 
the house, and it affords opportunity for 


placing the entire heating plant and coal 
storage in its basement, leaving the house 
basement free for a large recreation room, 
billiard room, bowling alley and organ 
chamber. 

Grouping the buildings in this way 
results in a very pleasing composition as 
will be noted in the photographs and is 
thoroughly practical as well. The owner, 
driving his car into the garage, does not 
have to go outside again, but passes 
through the potting-room and green- 
house directly into the breakfast room 
and gallery. A squash court in the east 
end of the garage is reached in the same 
way. 

The co-operative efforts of the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Davis, McGrath & Kiess- 
ling, and the landscape architect, William 








The planting along the drives and in the border gardens is composed of 
large masses of flowering shrubs, evergreens and deciduous trees. 











View of east end of Mott house after a heavy snowstorm, Almost.all trace 
of the flagstone steps leading to the tennis court has disappeared. 
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Pitkin, Jr., in develop- 
ing this plan, further 
resulted in placing the 
flower garden south of 
the greenhouse on a | }‘* 


little lower level, where | >“, sf] «: 


it has the nicest rela- 
tion to the dining-room 
and breakfast room, as 
well as to the large open 
panel of lawn directly 
south of the house. The 
garden is enclosed by a 
high wall on the east, 
and a low wall on the 
other two sides, this 
wall being relieved on 
the south by two groups 
of balusters on axis 
with the principal gar- 
den walks. 

The garden house 
occupies a happy posi- 
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tion in the southeast 
corner where it over- 
looks both the garden and the rest of the 
estate, and is well related to the play- 
ground east of the garden. The terrace 
on which the greenhouse stands is treated 


as an evergreen garden to provide an 
interesting year around picture as viewed 
the dining-room and 


from 
room. 
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This planting with the planting 
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against the terrace gives 
the greenhouse a soft- 
ened setting, and over- 
comes the possible 
objection to so much 
glass so close to a 
somewhat formal gar- 
den. The walk on the 
terrace is terminated 
by a trellis-covered 
wall-fountain at the 
garage end, and by a 
stone seat under the 
dining-room window. 
The formal panel of 
lawn south of the 
house encloses a pool 
sufficiently deep for 
swimming, and in con- 
nection with the awn- 
ing-covered south ter- 
race makes an_ ideal 
playground for both 
children and grown- 
ups. It recognizes the 


systematical architectural treatment of 
the house facade, and emphasizes the 
importance of the view over the park, by 
framing it within the bordering planta- 











The views to the south 





and the important street 
on the north developed a 
house planwhich provides 
two fronts: this more 
formal entrance front, and 
the other the more inti- 
mate living front, having a 
southern exposure. 
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The flower garden south of the greenhouse on a 
little lower level, where it has the nicest relation to 
the dining-room and breakfast room, as well as 
to the large open panel of lawn directly south of 
the house. The garden house occupies a happy 


position in southeast corner where it overlooks 
both garden and rest of estate, and is well related 
to the plavground east of the garden. 





The planting about the house and gardens is 
composed of material of a refined character and 
architectural outline to harmonize with the lines 
of the building, and includes a large number 
of evergreens for winter value and for contrast 
with the deciduous foliage. These with the red 
brick walks give warmth and color even when 
the last flowers have bloomed and gone. 
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tions. The development of the lower 
portion of the property west of the house 
is extremely interesting, and it affords a 
most pleasing picture as viewed from the 
house plateau. 

The flagstone steps down the bank 
lead directly to the tennis court where a 
sitting-out place has been provided 
under a splendid oak. The enclosure is 
covered with climbing roses and clematis 
and framed by shrub and tree planting. 

A cutting and rose garden adjoins the 
tennis court, and the walks connecting 
it with the court and vegetable garden 
pass through rose-covered arches. A 
feature of interest at the north end of the 
court and cutting garden is a little arbor- 
etum of all varieties of lilacs through 
which an informal grass path is carried. 

The arrangement of all utilitarian 
features in this lower section of the 
estate has been most efficiently worked 
out, and the variety of uses to which 
this comparatively limited area has been 
put is extremely surprising. The veg- 
etable garden supplies generous quanti- 
ties of every kind of vegetable and has 
large permanent beds of asparagus, 
rhubarb, strawberries and bush fruits of 
all kinds. Grapes are grown on the 
south slope; space is provided for trained 
fruit trees, and nut trees of every kind 
are planted on the hillside below the 
gardener’s cottage. Chickens, ducks, 
pheasants, pigeons, pigs, cows and horses 
are well cared for in the buildings along 








Manning Bros. 
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the west line, and all are the purest 
pedigreed stock. 

The planting of the estate has been 
carried out on very broad lines, consis- 
tent with the scale of the problem. 
Many large trees have been moved in 
from woods in the vicinity, including 
cedars, ash, maples and the twenty- 
inch elms on the north and south of the 
house shown in the photographs. 

The planting about the house and 
gardens is composed of material of a 
refined character and architectural out- 
line to harmonize with the lines of the 
building, and includes a large number 
of evergreens for winter value and for 
contrast with the deciduous foliage. 
These with the red brick walks give 
warmth and color the year around, and 
add much to the attractiveness of the 
house setting. The planting along the 
drives and in the border gardens is 
composed of large masses of flowering 
shrubs with enough evergreens and 
deciduous trees included to give height 
and an interesting sky line. Specimen 
trees, both deciduous and evergreen, are 
planted singly or in groups close to the 
drive or just outside the border plan- 
tations, but in all cases the lawn areas 
are kept open and unbroken, except for 
occasional large existing trees. 

Many pleasing effects are secured by 
the grouping of several varieties of the 
same family to tell as a mass from a 
distance, but of interest on close inspection 
for their individual 


Continued on page 528) 
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The location of the house was determined by the 
topography and takes advantage of a plateau 
overlooking to the south, the creek and the park, 
which contains several magnificent elms. This 
view takes in the maple and oak grove on the 
highland across the creek, which makes a restful 
green background through spring and summer, 
and a wonderful display of color in the autumn. 
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The development of the lower portion of the 
property west of the house is extremely interest- 
ing. A cutting and rose garden adjoins the 
tennis court, and the walks connecting it with the 
court and vegetable garden pass through rose- 
covered arches. A feature of interest at the north 
end of the court and cutting garden 1s a little 
arboretum of all varieties of lilacs. 
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The Public Road-~ Our Great National Park 


By FRANK A. WAUGH 


VERY nation has 
its institution of 
democracy ; but 

in every land the 

public road stands 
superlatively the 
)/ most democratic 
of them all. 
American theo- 
rists have usually 
pointed to the 
’ post-office and the 
public school as the chief triumphs of 
social co-operation; but though there are 
still millions of people who never use 
either, there is nobody—absolutely no- 
body—who does not use the public 
road. 

There is, moreover, a remarkable 
equality in the extent of use. We may 
guess, for a test, that each person uses 
about ten miles of public road a day. 
There are very few persons who fall below 
fifty per cent. of this average and very 
few who use double that amount. To 
be sure we can cover two hundred miles 
a day by hard driving in a high power 
automobile; but we rarely make such 
runs. 

And again this public road is remark- 
ably democratic in its customs. In the 
highway every man has exactly the same 
rights and duties. There are no pre- 
ferred classes. The driver of the twelve- 
cylinder automobile, the farmer with his 
load of hay, the vagabond on foot, all 
observe the same rules; and it is a reas- 


suring criticism of humanity to see how 
truly considerate each one is of the others’ 
rights. For here on the country road we 
have a just picture of the great highway 
of life. 

The democracy of the public road is 
quite as manifest in the universality of 
its service. For it carries the wedding 
party to the church and the departing 
citizen to his last resting-place, children to 
play and men and women to work, armies 
to fight, the priest to his parishioners 
and the gambler to his dive. Business, 
politics, courtship, education, even the 
propaganda of the anarchist, use the 
public road. 

Thus it comes that recreation finds a 
free course in the state and county high- 
ways. Unquestionably the one form of 
recreation most desired by the present 
generation is to follow the open road 
in the motor car. Every person who 
can buy or borrow any combination 
of four wheels and four cylinders heads 
straight for the boulevard and thence to 
thecountry. The average annual mileage 
of the family automobile is about seven 
thousand miles. Of this we may esti- 
mate that one-half goes to business and 
errands (via the public road) while at 
least one-half is spent in touring about 
for the pure joy of seeing the country. 

It is easy to see what roads are pre- 
ferred. They are not the pretentious 
city streets, nor the curving drives of the 
city parks, but the long highways through 
the open country. In Massachusetts the 
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Country road ramb- 
ling through the 
mountains of north- 
ern Colorado. The 
threatening clouds 
add more to one’s 
enjoyment of the 
photograph than to 
the ease of mind of 
the autoist. Long’s 
Peakand Estes Park. 


Mohawk Trail is the favorite, in Illinois 
the Lincoln Highway—in Oregon the 
Columbia River Highway—in southern 
California the Camino Del Rey. 

Three qualifications mark the truly 
popular automobile route, v77., good 
scenery, good roads, good food. Much 
has been done to build good roads, more 
will soon be done. Something has been 
accomplished in opening up attractive 
scenery, and something, too, to deface 
good scenery, especially by the _ bill- 
boarders. Good eating and good sleeping 
are being provided; but in this connection 
it is particularly interesting to observe 
how many of the automobile tourists, 
especially in the West, are practising 
carrying their lodgings and their eatings 
with them. By so much more are the 
utilities of the public road multiplied and 
its democracy intensified. 

Now the men and women who testify 
to their joy in the public road by driving 
three thousand five hundred miles a year 
through the country must be actuated by 
some common motive, and a very power- 
ful motive, too. Is it the desire for fresh 
air, the exhilaration of motion or a love 
of the landscape? It seems a perfectly 
safe guess that the one leading satisfaction 
is found in the beauty of the hills, the 
streams, the trees, the cultivated fields, 
and the blue sky. In short, scenery 
counts far more than everything else in 
enticing the five million automobiles of 
America out to their three thousand five 
hundred annual miles of country driving. 
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As these automobiles carry an 
average of three passengers each 
those persons who feed on statis- 
tics may digest the idea that 
fifteen million Americans use, 
but do not consume, fifty-two 
and a half billion miles of scenery 
every year. 

It is this scenery of the open 
road, the landscape of the ubi- 
quitous automobilist, which con- 
stitutes our most important na- 
tional park. Compared to the 
number of persons enjoying the 
landscape of the public road all 
the visitors to the official Nat- 
ional Parks and all the National 
Forests are only a corporal’s 
guard. And while no one would 
for a moment disparage the 
incomparable beauty of the 
Yosemite and the sublimity of the Grand 
Canyon, it must be said in all candor that 
the country roads of Vermont and Ken- 
tucky, lowa and Alabama, and all the other 
states, have innumerable pictures of ravish- 
ing beauty to delight the traveler. 

Now a fund of beauty so extraordinarily 
large, so widely distributed, so popular, is 
worth conserving. Thus far we have taken 
it for granted, just as we used to take coal, 
petroleum and the forests for granted. 
But the beauty of the country, which is in 
very fact one of our greatest national 
resources, will no more maintain itself 
forever against all assaults than will the 
fertility of the land eternally against bad 
farming. The billboard advertisers are 
the most noticeable enemies of the land- 
scape, but they are strongly reinforced by 
the telephone linesmen, the careless wood- 
chopper, the stream polluter, and hundreds 
of others less famous but equally infamous. 

Indeed, if one will examine with a critical 





































Concrete roadway in Co- 
shocton, Obio (top). Pic- 
turesque indeed is the one 
lonesome tree; but one might 
wish to see a few more 


A spot (above) where the 

road crosses the brook and 

the driver is likely to lift bis 
foot from the accelerator. 





A long stretch of this country 
road 1s bordered by sugar 
maples, making it pleasant 
driving on the hottest day of 
summer and picturesque on 
the coldest day of winter 


The country road is one of 
the big assets of the rural 
districts. Even in winter 
time the road is attractive 


Photo. by R. E. Schouler 





eye any mile of landscape along 
the country road and will ask 
himself whether all possible 
beauties have been realized to the 
utmost, he will be surprised at 
the defects. It is hardly possible 
anywhere to find a mile of land- 
scape which has not suffered 
some positive injury, nearly 
always unnecessary and unprof- 
itable. What is quite a different 
matter is the fact that nearly 
every mile will show, in careful 
study, the possibility of greater 
beauties as yet unrealized. Here 
a planting of trees, there the 
opening of a vista, yonder the 
cleaning of a pond shore, would 
develop new pictures much 
worth while. 

It is the business of the land- 
scape architect to develop and interpret 
the landscape. Every mile of roadway 
offers a dozen opportunities for the exercise 
of his best professional skill. 

An ordinary country road, unimproved, 
is worth two hundred dollars a mile as real 
estate; the improvements put on an average 
country road are worth one hundred dol- 
lars a mile more. Thus a Middle-Western 
county with eight hundred miles of country 
road has two hundred and forty thousand 
dollars worth of public property on its 
hands, not counting the landscape. But 
the landscape is worth quite as much more, 
as can easily be demonstrated. 

It will lead to a different system of road 
management and a very different line of 
policy at other points when the public comes 
to realize that we are using the country 
roads mainly as parks and that their value 
in this respect is actually greater, often very 
much greater, than their value for hand- 
ling business traffic. (Continued on page 528) 
































The Three Best Houses in Indianapolis, Indiana 
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= THE HUESMANN HOUSE 
Howard Shaw, Architect 
The Huesmann house is one of the most 
interesting homes in Indianapolis, quite 
aside from the fact that it is also one of the 
most beautiful. It demonstrates just how 
an architect attacks bis problem. Mr. Shaw 
in approaching his subject, I dare say, had 
no predilections as to an architectural style. 
His mind was not confused with tradi- 
tions, or prejudices. By clear, logical 
reasoning he conceived of a home to meet 
the conditions imposed by the varying 
grades of site. The placing of house to 
obtain for rooms the light most fitted for 
their special use, accounts for utter sup- 
pression of the street entrance; and a desire 
to make the most of the outlook accounts 
for the fact that the street fagade is not 
the most important side. 





THE TAGGART HOUSE 

Frederick Wallack, Architect 
The Taggart house is similar to the Nicholson 
home in its general conception. The English 
Georgian, Italian Renaissance and American 
Colonial are very closely akin in many respects and 
there are hints of all three in this house, with the 
result that it has a very different personality. Un- 


fortunately, the photograph, owing to its fore- 


shortening, does not do the house justice. in 
actual appearance the roof counts for a great deal 
more; the dormers are not as aggressive as they ap- 
pear to be. An ample roof, a number of generous 
chimneys and a friendly doorway are usually the 
clements that, skilfully managed, go to make an in- 
feresting house. The Englishman discovered that 
long ago. Weasarule go to great ends to suppress 
our chimneys; we are ashamed of such a base thing 
as a rain water leader. The Englishman permits 
these things to function properly—that is the first 
consideration—and then contrives to make them 
beautiful. The Taggart home is fullof these little sur- 
prises, all preaching the gospel of beautified utility. 


THE NICHOLSON HOUSE 
Foltz and Parker, Architects 


I am convinced that when Dean Swift said: 
“When I have a kingdom of my own I will look for 
a cottage in it,” he had a very definite idea as to the 
appearance of his cottage. And when so many 
people dream their dreams and, what is more, make 
them take actual shape, it is with the hope, I am 
quite sure, that their home will express, in some 
degree, their life and personality. That desire is 
deep in the heart of every home-builder. Mr. 
Meredith Nicholson’s home has personality. In- 
deed it would be difficult to conceive of Mr. 
Nicholson living in any other kind of house. 
Colonial, in architectural style, its lines are calm, 
and its general tone is dignified and serene. Formal 
as it is, it has an air of graciousness. I never pass 
it but I am grateful for the well-disciplined batal- 
lion of second-story windows. Those students of 
architecture who maintain that if we are ever to 
have a national style in the future it will be a de- 
velopment and perpetuation of the only style that 
ever could be properly called American, predicate 
their contention, and quite rightfully, on lovely 
examples like this home. 














known of all the 
border flowers. 
They are inex- 
pensive and mul- 


tiply so rapidly 





HE planting of the home grounds 
can scarcely be considered to be 
complete until provision has been 
made for an adequate display of flowers. 
Trees and shrubs are indispensable, and 
they must always serve as the larger 
features of the landscape pictures, but 
they should be supplemented with the 
blossoming beauty of border gardens. 
The extent of these border 
gardens will, of course, de- 
pend greatly upon the in- 
terest of the individual 
owner and the size and 
layout of the grounds. 
Everyone agrees that the 
most satisfactory plants 
for such gardens are the 
hardy perennials. These 
have the great advantage 
over the annuals that 
when once planted under 
favorable conditions they 
will continue to thrive for 
many years, yielding with 
each new season a display 
of foliage and flowers that 
is of greatest importance 


McFarland 


IV. 
The perennial 
phloxes are per- 
haps the best 





Planting the Home Grounds 


Perennial Flowers for Border Gardens 


By N. H. ELLSWORTH 


in beautifying the landscape or decorating 
the home. By means of this group one 
can have flowers blooming in continuous 
succession from early spring until late 
autumn. 

The satisfaction to be derived from 
gardens of hardy perennials depends very 
largely upon three things—the selection 
of the site, the preparation of the soil, and 
the flowers chosen for planting. If one 
is fortunate enough to have a separate 
plot which can be laid out for the flower 
garden, infinite opportunities are offered 


for getting interesting and _ beautiful 
results. Much of the charm of the old- 


fashioned gardens of our grandmoth- 


er’s days depended upon this isolation. 





Marr 
A clipped box border on each 
side of a curving footpath 
makes a charming foreground 
for beds of phlox, iris and 
other hardy perennials that 
will give a continuous succes- 
sion of bloom. 
The daisies: of the field that 
make the old meadows ‘a 
snowdrift in June’ are ple- 
beian cousins of the splendid 
Shasta daisies which can so 
easily be established in our 
borders. They are good plants 
for connecting the garden 
with the fields bevond, for 
there is always a suggestion 
of the open fields in their 
broad expanse. 


This display of one of the fin- 
est varieties of Rudbeckia 
by name Newmanii—shows 
what a generous planting of 
a decorative perennial ma) 
bring into being. The famil- 
iar Black-eved Susan or cone- 
flower of our fields belongs to 
this genus and it makes a 
fine showing in_ neglected 
meadows every summer. 
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that from a dozen 
plants one. can 
soon develop a 
good-sized bed. 
They will bloom 
about = midsum- 
mer every season. 


(McFarland) 





The laying. out of such a garden is a 
problem in itself, and it can be solved 
only through a knowledge of the special 
conditions and the peculiar interests of 
the owner. 

On most places the perennial flowers 
must be largely grown in border gardens. 
These may be situated along a wall or a 
walk, or may be a sort of frontispiece 
to shrubbery. Their 
length and breadth vary 
with every situation, but 
one advantage that they 
have is that it is easy to 
adapt the planting to all 
such variations. 

When we set out hardy 
perennials, we are planting 
not for one season, but for 
many years. For most of 
these species and varieties 
require several years to 
attain their highest per- 
fection, and after they are 
once planted, it is difficult 
to furnish fertilizer to the 
lower roots where it serves 
its best purpose. Con- 














McFarland 
The problem of the border along the edge of the 
planting of perennials may be solved in many 
ways. Here is a happy solution through an 

adequate planting of Dianthus. 


sequently, this should be provided for in 
advance, and it is best done by some such 
plan as this: Dig out the soil of the 
border garden to a depth of at least two 
feet. Fill in the bottom with a foot or 
more of leaf mould or fine manure which 
has been well decomposed, or other 
organic materials which will serve to 


furnish a large supply of humus. Mix 
in with this a comparatively small 


amount of soil and tramp it down firmly. 
Now fill in the upper foot of space with 
the richest garden loam that you can get, 
and for most flowers incorporate a good 
dressing of bone-meal or agricultural 
lime. The advantage of thus making up 
the bed in advance is that it provides a 
supply of plant food for the roots for 
many years, and it also furnishes a bot- 
tom layer of moisture-holding material 
that will help the plants to withstand 
the droughts of summer. 

The site and the preparation of the 
border bed are simply preliminary to 
the real test of getting ready a fair 
show of flowers that shall delight the 
eye as the weeks of spring pass into 
those of summer, and these in turn give 
way to the pageant of autumn. We are 
rich in our heritage of beautiful bloom 
which has come to us through many 
ages and for which not only have the 
ends of the earth been searched, but 
also the greatest skill of thousands of 
plant lovers have been spent in develop- 
ment. This wealth is too great for 
anyone to hope to show it all, even by 
single specimens, and we must deter- 
mine in advance what general types 
of beauty we are to select. For in all 
our pictures we must have the dom- 
inance at each season of some one 
flower, so that there may be always 
a suggestion of unity in the view. 
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This necessity of certain lines of 
selection brings up at once the ques- 
tion of individual preference. For each 
month most of us have flowers that we 
like the best, and those are the ones which 
will give us the greatest satisfaction. 

If the iris appeals to you as the most 
beautiful flower in the month of May, it 
were a pity to make your garden chiefly 
a display of columbines. If in mid- 
summer the lilies seem to you more 
beautiful than any other flowers, it were 
a pity to have to look chiefly upon the 
variegated phloxes. So it is obvious 
that the main planting for each month 
should be the thing we like the best. 

The earlier flowers of May are not so 
large or conspicuous as those that come 
a little later, but some of them are very 
attractive and serve well to give grace 
and variety to the borders. The ground 
pink which is really a phlox, so often 
seen carpeting the old-time cemeteries, 
is one of the earliest of these perennials 

to bloom. It can be used to advan- 
tage along the border where its low stat- 
ure and brilliant coloring give a mass 
effect of color. The charming little 
English daisy is not much grown in 
American gardens, but it is an admirable 
plant for spring blossoms as an edging for 
a border garden. While the wild form in 
England is a so-called single composite 
flower, having a yellow center and white 
rays, the cultivated daisies are double or 
nearly so. The flowers are white, pink 


The most brilliant touch of white in autumn 
comes from the gleaming petals of the Japanese 
anemones. Whirlwind, here shown (left) ts 
one of the best varieties. Photo. by McFarland. 


Campanulas or bellflowers—easy to grow, beau- 
tiful to look upon, redolent with memories of 
those old-time gardens where they added so 
much colorful charm. Why are they so neg- 


lected in these later days? 
McFarland 
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or red, and in improved sorts reach a 
diameter of two inches. The plants are 
commonly propagated from seed sown 
in August, the seedlings being wintered 
in a cold frame or under protection of 
loose litter. They blossom the follow- 
ing spring. The plants may also be 
propagated by division of the crowns. 
The best results are obtained by start- 
ing a new crop of plants from seed each 
summer. 

For delicate grace of structure and 
exquisite beauty of color few perennial 
flowers can rival the Aquilegias or 
columbines. The native wild or Canada 
columbine is widely distributed east of 
the Rocky Mountains and closely re- 
lated forms are found on the Pacific 
Coast. Many other species from this 
and other countries have been intro- 
duced to garden culture, as well as 
many hybrids developed by horticul- 
turists. In some forms the nectar 
spurs are very long, giving the flower 
an extremely decorative effect. The 
columbines thrive in a moist soil of 
sandy loam with full exposure to sunshine. 

Several other flowers blossom during 
these early weeks of May. The old- 
fashioned Bleeding Heart, two or three 
species of saxifrage, sweet rocket, Caro- 
lina phlox, clove pinks, and the lupines 
are among the more important of the 
varieties that commonly receive little 
attention. They add interest to any 
collection, and in the case of the lupines, 


Pansies for velvet beauty, for subtle fragrance, 
for richest coloring, for wonderful examples 
of complementary harmonies. Every garden 
should have them. Photo. by McFarland. 


Digitalis or foxglove—an old-time favorite that 
is coming back with new appeal through the 
development of modern varieties with exquisite 
color tones suffused through the great corollas. 
Grow it in beds Itke this. 
McFarland 
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McFarland 

The improved varieties of Germanica irises grown 

in masses produce in early summer visions of 

loveliness which, like Wordsworth’s daffodils, 
will haunt the memory throughout the year. 


Carolina phlox, and one or two others, 
may well be planted in quantity. 

In May, however, one of the great 
groups for border decoration begins a 
display which may easily be continued 
until midsummer. For more than a 
hundred years the irises have been among 
the most popular plants in American 
gardens. In nearly every old-fashioned 
garden one can find the older varieties of 
the German iris still blossoming even 
though they have been neglected for many 
seasons. Most people admire these 
quickly ‘passing flowers, and often express 
regret that their season is so short. But 
one need no longer bewail the brevity of 

the iris season, for one can now select 
from dozens of catalogues sets of varie- 
ties of these rainbow blossoms which will 
give a constant succession of beautiful 
bloom from May until August. Noother 
type of plant seems so well adapted to a 
long display in the border garden. Even 
the height of the leaves so fits in with 
the time of flowering that the early 
varieties which naturally should be 
placed at the front of the border have 
short leaves, and the late varieties to 
be placed along the back have tall 
leaves. So it happens that the rain- 
bow hues of the iris offer an extraordi- 
nary opportunity for unity in landscape 
planting with sufficient variety in form 
and color of leaf and flower to give 
interest and beauty throughout a long 
season. 

The irises have shared with the 
orchids the zeal shown by plant col- 
lectors in hunting them. For genera- 
tions the remotest corners of the globe 
have been explored in search of unknown 
species, and these have been quickly 
introduced and propagated throughout 
the horticultural (Continued on page 538) 











Where the existing furni- 
ture of a Jacobean room 
is of velvet, a settee so in- 
teresting in contour and 
covering as this would add 
greatly to its appearance. 
The settee is four feet six 
inches long and two inches 
higher at back; the cover- 
ing 1s petit point needle- 
work. Courtesy of Charles 
of London, N. Y. 


Putting Individuality Into the American Home—II 


Decorative Textiles, Furniture and Accessories 


By EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY 


N the former arti- 
cle the change of 
the fabrics used 

upon Mission and cot- 
tage furniture was con- 
sidered, in order to 
introducecolor, 
strength of design and 
contrast, and so pro- 
duce individuality and 
interest. The subject 
will now be continued with period furni- 
ture. It may first be remarked, however, 
that sometimes the existing, 
fabrics are sufficiently good for 
their general effect in the room 
and that then it is only necessary 
to use others upon a few pieces, 
for the sake of relief and accent. 
These cases may best be taken 
up under the furniture section. 

All over Europe previous to 

the Eighteenth Century rooms 
were large, furniture sturdy and 
often massive, and its covering 
was therefore appropriately 
heavy. Full-bodied colorings, 
sometimes plain but often with 
large patterns, were the proper 
accompaniments. Gorgeous fab- 
rics from Genoa and Venice were 
at first imported by Northern 
Europe and when manufacture 
was there begun similar tex- 
tiles naturally followed. Velvets, 
cut and uncut, heavy brocades, 
damasks, tapestry (such as shown 
at the bottom of the third page 
of this article) and needlework, 
such as is used on the chair 
on the opposite page, are there- 
fore the appropriate coverings 
for all such furniture: 2.., 
down to the periods of Queen 





copper-colored silk. 


Anne in England and Louis the Fifteenth 
in France. 

Silken fabrics are of course the best 
and necessarily the most expensive: mod- 
ern manufacture has, however, presented 
many beautiful things at a lesser cost. 
Among these may be mentioned the 
mohair velvets, made from the _ best 
Angora wool. These come in an infin- 
itude of colorings and patterns. One of 
these was illustrated in the previous 
article and another appears here. 

As the coloring of textiles was held 





Gray-blue lampas of satiny sheen with large classical design in 
Courtesy of Wm. Baumgarten & Co., Inc., 


New York. 
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down by the dark paneling of Tudor days 
or the neutral tones of later times, strong 
crimsons, blues and greens were the hues 
appropriately used, and these may be 
obtained in plain, striped and figured 
mohair velvets. Attention is also par- 
ticularly called to the super-tapestry made 
in these goods. The example shown on 
the opposite page is in quiet, rich rose, 
tan and green: there are others in stronger, 
brighter hues and also in verdure effects. 
In the plain velvets there is a beautiful 
shade of crimson with a high sheen. 

Many good things in damasks 
and brocades of combined silk 
and linen and in heavy linen 
alone are to be found. An ex- 
ample of the former is illustrated 
on the next page. Here the back- 
ground is of blue and the figure 
in tan. 

For bed and window hangings in 
bedrooms the beautiful printed 
linens in Jacobean patterns and 
bright coloring such as shown on 
the next page were used. 

The reader will find hundreds 
of examples of the fabrics of all 
periods illustrated in “ Decora- 
tive Textiles” by George Leland 
Hunter. 

With the Queen Anne-Early 
Georgian period, furniture be- 
came smaller and lighter and the 
textiles employed rather less 
aggressive but still colorful and 
often rather bold in design. Such 
a fabric as the silk and linen 
brocade just mentioned would 
still be appropriate. Needlework 
continued largely in use, and we 
may use tapestries which are not 
greatly dissimilar in general 
effect. Self-figured and two-tone 
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Heavy écru silk with raised pattern in silk velvet in 
moss-green and shades of quiet rose. Courtesy of 


Wm. Baumgarten & Co., Inc., New York. 


damasks in designs of medium size are 
very beautiful and so are the striped and 
figured damasks. These damasks, bro- 
cades and armures, when not too large and 
heavy in design or texture, are also appro- 
priate for Chippendale furniture and 
pieces of the succeeding Neo-Classic age. 

The furniture of the Neo-Classic age— 
beginning after the middle of the Eight- 
eenth Century—is slender and delightful. 
In England it embraced the styles of 
Adam, Hepplewhite, Sheraton and a few 
lesser designers; in France the modes of 
Louis XVI, the Directory and the Em- 
pire. For such mobiliary forms the cov- 
ering was naturally and appropriately 
refined and was of silk and silk velvet, 
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Crimson-red satin with écru stripe which 
might be used in room with consider- 
able furniture on a prominent settee and 
a couple of chairs. Courtesy of Wm. 
Baumgarten & Co., Inc., New York. 


All over Europe previous to the Eighteenth Cen- 

tury rooms were large, furniture sturdy and 

massive, and its covering was therefore appro- 

priately heavy. Courtesy of Charles of London, 
New York. 


Super-Tapestry 
(left:) tn quiet, rich 
rose, tan and green. 
There are others in 
stronger, brighter 
hues and also in ver- 
dure effects. Cour- 
tesv of L.C. Chase 
Co., Boston. 


Inexpensive linen 
brocade (right) 
which would make 
an effective covering 
for robust furniture 
in simpler homes; 
tan ground and blue 
figure. Courtesy of 
B. Altman and Co 
New York. 
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Rose satin with design in ashes-of-roses in an appliqué 
effect which should be used on light pieces. Courtesy 
of Wm. Baumgarten & Co., Inc., New York. 


rather small in pattern and of exquisite 
coloring. Toward the end of the century 
stripes were all the rage both in France 
and England. Beautifully wrought need- 
lework in delicate but colorful tones was 
frequently used in great houses. 

Under such conditions individuality is 
not shown by strength of hue and con- 
trast but by sheer beauty of design and 
coloring. These qualities are demanded 
by such furniture, and dullness and 
monotony should never obtain. Some- 


times admirable results are secured by 
the simplest possible means—the writer 
has just seen some Hepplewhite chairs, 
painted an ivory white and with a re- 
strained decoration, that were covered in 
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perfectly plain silk of an exquisite 
medium blue verging toward a greenish 
shade. 

Two charming striped silks are 
illustrated in the back pages of this 
article. In one the plain stripe is of 
soft golden yellow while the other is of 
écru, upon which rosebuds of pink with 
green stems and leaves are sprigged. 
This would beautifully accompany 
satinwood pieces. 

It is also made with 

the plain stripe in ee 
gray-blue and in sconces are used as 
quiet violet, and any an overmantel dec- 


A study in bal- 





Silk and linen brocade 

with blue background and 

tan figure. Courtesy of 
B. Altman & Co. 


of the three would also 
be most appropriate 
for the slender pieces 
of the period—either 
painted, or in light 
mahogany, or the light 


walnut of some Louis Jacobean printed linens in bright coloring were used for window hangings in bedrooms before 
Courtesy of Hea 


XVI furniture. The 
other is of heavy, slightly ribbed 
écru silk with stripe of a crimson- 
red: upon the ground is a con- 
ventional cross-stitched sprig of 
darker écru and green. 

One of the most beautiful 
fabrics imaginable is the large 
classic design with medallions 
shown on the first page of this 
article. This is a lampas of 
satiny sheen in gray-blue with 
the figure in copper-colored silk 
which lightens exquisitely. 

The small Empire patterns 
used upon the furniture of that 
period are well known. They 
show a paucity of design and 
harshness of hue as much inferior 
to the textiles we have been con- 
sidering as is the furniture itself 
to that of the preceding years. 

The homes of many readers of 
this magazine will undoubtedly 
be generally satisfactory, but 
their owners may feel the desira- 
bility of adding further interest 
and charm, particularly as little 
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Courtesy of Charles of London, New York 


change has probably been made Fine Renaissance tapestry, suitable for large, massive furniture down 
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these cases a few new pieces of furniture, 
or even the change of covering upon a 
few already in their possession, will be 
surprisingly gratifying in result. So 
also, possibly, will be some change in 
arrangement, so that the furnishings 
will gradually lead up to a climax of 
interest. 
We do not always find that the 
central or most noticeable wall-space is 
made, as it naturally 
oration and —_ should be, the most 
tapestries are hun . : 
at either side of the dominant and seer 
mantel.Courtesyof ©Sting; indeed, it is 
George Howe, Esq. too often occupied 


Mobair velvets come in an 

infinitude of colorings and 

patterns. Courtesy of 
L. C. Chase & Co. 


with the minor and 
more negligible pieces, 
or if by large ones they 
are found less notable 
and charming than 
they might be. 

In the former case 
let us see what can be 
done—and no example will 
make it plainer that the 
principles of Interior Decora- 
tion remain unchanged whether 
the furnishings employed be of 
the simplest or the costliest 
description. Suppose, first, that 
the furniture is Mission or of the 
cottage type treated in the first 
example in the previous article. 
If no additional pieces are to be 
bought we look about us for a 
good piece of furniture of fair 
size—a cabinet (not too high), a 
dwarf bookcase, or even a long 
table. Behind that we hang 
upon the wall a piece of drapery. 
If the piece selected is itself 
bright and attractive the drapery 
can be plain in effect; if the piece 
of furniture is plain and rather 
sombre then we look to the 
drapery for interest. Now in 
such an instance this drapery 
should not be of a very expensive 
class. There are plain cotton 
Shikii reps, two-tone silk-and- 
cotton damasks in attractive and 


during the years of the War. In tothe periods of Queen Anne in England and Louis XV in France. appropriate (Continued on page 546) 
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“Oh, Bess! 
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VAIRN ISI 


tox Furniture Woodwork . Hoors. 





A new refrigerator?”’ 




















**Looks like it, Ann, but really it isn’t! We had to make the old 
one do for another year, so I gave it a coat of Dark Oak ‘‘61”’ 


Floor Varnish!’’ 


The kitchen is often neglected, but ‘‘61’’ 
Floor Varnish will work its magic there just as it 
will in other parts of the home. A coat or two 
of ‘‘61’’ on the refrigerator, the chairs and the 
shelves will not only obviate the buying of new, 
but will make the whole kitchen shipshape and 
more sanitary. 


*°61’ Floor Varnish attained its early fame as a 
Jioor varnish, but its remarkable wearing qualities 
and durability have gained for it wide-spread use on 
linoleum, furnitureand for all household purposes. 
It is not only waterproof, but heelproof and 
marproof as well. It is made to resist wear. 


‘ The beautiful, semi-transparent wood-stain 
61”’ colors are made in Light Oak, Dark Oak, 
Mahogany, Walnut, Forest Green and Cherry; 
also Natural (clear varnish), Dull Finish; and 
Ground Color for use as an undercoating where 
necessary. ‘They flow on so smoothly, without 
laps or streaks, that their use is apleasure. ‘‘61’’ 
stains and varnishes in one operation, so that 
frequently one coat is all that is required. 


A final coat of “61’’ Dull Finish over the 
Natural or any of the colors, produces that 
beautiful semi-gloss effect, without the trouble 


and expense of hand rubbing. ‘‘61’’ Dull Finish 
has the same durability and permanency as the 
Natural and the colors. 

It is the manner in which ““61’’ Floor Varnish 

is manufactured that makes its durability its out- 
standing characteristic. The finest of raw 
materials and painstaking processes are the secret 
of its longer life. 
Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 
finished with ‘‘61.’’ Try the hammer test on 
the sample panel. You may dent the wood, but 
the varnish won’t crack. 

If you are building or decorating, engage a 
good painter. He knows Pratt & Lambert Var- 
nishes and will be glad to use them. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnishes are used by painters, 
specified by architects and sold by paint and hard- 
ware dealers everywhere. 

Our Guarantee: If any Pratt &§ Lambert Var- 
nish fails to give satisfaction, you may have your 
money back. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada address 
wright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


81 Tonawanda Street, 
23 Court- 


& LAMBERT. VARNISHES 
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For’ general “archi- 
tectural and decora- | 
tive purposes, or for 
the ‘‘home’’. jobs, 
the new -: Vitralite 
Tints fill* a. long | 
vacant niche. True |, 
Tints,not muddy col- 

ors: Ivory, Cream, 
Gray, Chinese Blue 
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By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


The Modern Sport of Plant Breeding 


N the last analysis the life of the 
| human race depends upon the ability 
of plants to manufacture food and 
store it up in forms available for use. 
Ever since man began his mastery over 
the forces of Nature he has been increasing 
the power of plants to produce his food. 
Hundreds of wild plants of little value 
in food production have been made over 
into new creations that store up rich food 
materials. 

Few people realize how greatly our 
prosperity depends upon this productive 
quality in plants. At first thought one is 
likely to conclude that the fertility of the 
soil is the more important factor. But one 
has only to consider that a fertile soil 
may spend itself in growing luxuriant 
crops of worthless weeds, or those parts of 
crop plants of little real value, to see that 
the important thing is the ability of the 
individual plant to take from the soil and 
the air the elements common to all growth 
and convert them into the special form of 
root or stalk or grain or fruit that serves 
man’s purpose. The great difference in 
varieties lies in this variation in yield and 
the most effective way of succeeding in 
the age-long process of growing two grass 
blades in place of one is to make new 
varieties that produce more freely than 
their predecessors. 

To keen-witted, adventurous minds this 
quest for new varieties has given zest to 
living for many generations. The quest 
may lead one in many directions. In the 
early days it caused ship merchants in 
London, Antwerp and other European 
ports to charge their captains to bring 
back from foreign lands whatever plants 
they could find that promised new or bet- 
ter crops. During our Colonial period it 
caused a fiost of American amateurs to be 


on the watch for wild plants of promise, 
with the result that many of our best 
fruits are listed in the catalogs as having 
originated as “chance seedlings” picked 
up by some discerning gardener and nur- 
tured under favorable conditions. The 
same adventurous spirit has sent such 
great collectors as Frank N. Meyer and 
E. H. Wilson through the wilds of the 
Orient to bring to us the unknown treas- 
ures of distant lands. 

These have been the geographical 
explorers. To them we owe a debt of 
gratitude that can never be repaid. But 
their work alone would have left us far 
poorer in productive plants than we now 
are. Fortunately their results have been 
augmented by a far more numerous body 
of stay-at-home adventurers who have 
patiently watched for signs of the infinite 
variations of Nature and selected those 
that gave promise of improvement. 
These selectionists have produced by far 
the greatest number of existing varieties 
of flowers and vegetables and their work 
must continue as long as man exists. 

The third group of plant-adventurers 
have had the most interesting experiences 
of all. They have taken the rich results 
of the other two and by combining them 


through the alchemy of the hybridizer’s 
art have created new forms—unlike the 
parents and unlike anything before exist- 
ing on the earth—“ New Creations” they 
were justly called by Luther Burbank, one 
of the greatest of this potent group. At 
first these hybridizers depended largely 


-on the little god of Chance, but as scien- 


tific knowledge of the laws of heredity 
increased they are more and more adding 
knowledge to skill and working along 
lines in which future results may fairly be 
predicted. Of all the activities open to 
an adventurous altruist this appeals to 
me as having the greatest fascination. 

This development of new fruits, vege- 
tables and flowers offers limitless oppor- 
tunities to the amateur gardener. One 
can start out to produce new sorts of tree 
fruits, the results of which will require 
nearly a decade, or one can start out with 
small fruits, vegetables or flowers in 
which results may be expected within a 
comparatively short time. Whichever 
line of activity is undertaken it will re- 
quire all of one’s interest and attention 
for a considerable period. 

Among the small fruits the strawberry 
just now offers alluring possibilities. The 
recently introduced varieties with the 
everbearing habit are not yet perfected to 
a point where they are entirely satisfac- 
tory. There is a chance to cross these 
varieties with the older sorts and get 
new kinds which are more satisfactory 
in habit of growth or of fruit production. 

Another opportunity for the amateur 
fruit-grower lies in the development of 
new varieties of raspberries. It is evident 
from the recent history of the great genus 
Rubus to which the blackberries, raspber- 
ries and dewberries belong, that there are 
untold possibilities (Continued on page 556) 
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The Indian 
rainmaker 
,, burned “magic 
YZ roots” in his lit- 
‘ a JZ ° fires — 
277, strange cantatas 
SF on the tomtom 
: in an effort to 
coax the rain in 
time of drought. 





Even the white man 
tried to draw the rain- 
clouds by detonating 
tons of high explosives 
— but with poor, un- 
certain results. 


Steps in the Making of Rain 


HEN you see the burnt, yellow look creeping into your 
scorched lawn—when your crisp, fresh vegetables start to 
wither under the burning sun —it’s not magic nor costly ex- 


periments you want — it’s rain. 


In the past the garden hose has served its purpose. 


been superseded by 


But now it has 


Cornell 


Systems of Irrigation 


which are as superior to it in point of certainty and convenience as 
it was to the magic of the Indian or the exploding of powder. 


The CORNELL System for the lawn is 
laid underground and can be installed 
without injury tothe turf. The nozzles 
are counter-sunk in protecting cups— 
free from clogging dirt—.out of sight— 
and out of the way of the lawn-mower. 


The CORNELI System for flower and 
vegetable gardens is also laid under- 
ground with the sprays extending to 
any desired height overhead. By turn- 
ing a valve you can give your lawn 
or garden any quantity of water— 
any time. 


Both lawn and garden systems are 
equipped with the CORNELL Rain- 
Cloud Nozzles which refresh the thirsty 
plants with any degree of moisture 
from a heavy April shower to a fine 
cloud of drifting mist. Not too much 
—not too little—JUST ENOUGH. 
And just enough means better, bigger 
vegetables; finer, greener lawns. 


Write to us today for our booklet 
which illustrates and describes this 
simple, sure and economical method of 
having Rain When You Want It. 


W. G. CORNELL COMPANY 


Engineers and Contractors for 


Lighting — Heating — Plumbing 


43 East 17th Street 


New York City 


Branch Offices in 


Washington, D. C. 


Chicago, IIl. 
923 12th St., N. W. 


Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Newark, N. J. Kansas City, Mo. 
86 Park Place 404 Gumbel Bldg. 


The CORNELL Systems of Irriga- 
tion are the only sure methods of 
making rain— whenever you want 
it, for laxn or garden—in heavy 
clouds or drifting, misly spray. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Leader-—News. Bldg. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Colonial Trust Bldg. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Munsey Bldg. 


Boston, Mass. Norfolk, Va. 
334 Shawmut Ave. Nat'l Bank of Commerce Bldg. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oliver Bldg. 













Each square represents one hundred dollars. 


HIS farm- 

house is to 

be built in 
the Canton of Coucy- 
le-Chateau, asa 
model for other peo- 
ple in the region, 
on the same princi- 
ple as our Amer- 
ican demonstration 
farms. It is to be 
used as an école mé- 
nagére where the chil- 
dren can be taught in 
the same kind of 
environment as they 
would naturally live 
in. It will also be 
used as a _ recrea- 
tional centre where 
both young and old 
may gather. 

The house was de- 
signed by a French 
architect. In the 
summer of 1917 the 
French Government and 
the International Com- 
mittee for aiding in the 
reconstruction of the in- 
vaded regions thought it 
necessary “to authorize 
the reconstruction of the 
villages in a logical, hy- 
gienic and esthetic fash- 
ion.” To this end the 
Minister of Agriculture 
and the Under-Secretary 
of the Beaux-Arts held a 
contest for typical plans 
of ruralhomes. M. Pierre 
Sardou led all the others 
in this contest, and this 


Total Needed 
$15,000 


Your Neighbor in France 


Will You Help Add One More Black Square to the Block Shown Above? 





Life looks considerably brighter after the cup of hot chocolate given the youngsters 


each afternoon 
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The squares which have been blackened in indicate the sum now on hand—$500. The remaining squares 
show the amount still needed—$1 4,500. 


house took the first 
prize. 

This farmhouse 
will be a part of the 
foundation of per- 
manent reconstruc- 





tion. It will be a 
concrete expression 
of the interest of 
THE House BEAuTI- 
FUL in helping those 
in France who have 
suffered such untold 
hardships during the 
Great War—an oasis 
of hope in this desert 
of destruction. Here 
these folks will come 
for encouragement 
from the women of 
the committee, for 
new inspiration to 
tackle the hard work 
before them. Build- 
ing this house may 
seem a very tiny 
thing to do, but, like 
the pebble dropped into 
the ocean, its influence 
will spread out and out in 
the good things it will 
bring to these people. 

A list of the contribu- 
tors to this fund will be 
recorded in a book, which 
will eventually be sent to 
France to be kept in 
the house built by THE 
House BEAUTIFUL read- 
ers. Do you not want 
to send in a contribu- 
tion now? Remember no 
contribution is too small. 


Total Received 
$542.55 





Milady’s Sun Parlor 


Sligo sun parlor is the most popular room in the house. Its 
enamel furniture and trim, and bright hangings make it always 


bright and cheerful. Particular care should be exercised in choos- 
ing the enamel for the sun parlor as the finish must be fast to light. 





























Johnson's Perfectone Undercoat and Enamel are absolutely fast 
to light. They will not fade, chip, check, crack or peel. Johnson's Perfectone Enamel 
has just enough gloss and it gives an artistic, hand-rubbed effect without the 
expense of rubbing. 


If you specify Johnson’s Perfectone Undercoat and Enamel you 
are sure of a perfect finish and the wearing quality and covering capacity are of the highest. 


JOHNSON’S PERFECTONE ENAMEL 





The stock shades are White—Ivory and 
French Gray. Our White is a soft, warm 
white which will blend perfectly with your 
‘decorations and hangings. The Ivory and 
French Gray are the approved shades of 
the most discriminating decorators. 


Johnson's Perfectone Undercoat gives the 
proper foundation for an enameled job. 
It is elastic—durable — non-porous — has 
great covering power—works freely under 
the brush—and dries hard in from 18 to 
24 hours. 


f Even though the original cost is a trifle more per gallon — JOHNSON'S goes farther 
3 and lasts longer — so it proves more economical in the end. We will gladly furnish 
literature and finished wood panels on request. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 








































































































ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME 


The Electric Clothes Washer 


The First of a Series of Articles About the Different Machines 
for Housework—How.They Do the Work—How to Use Them 








HERE are lots of women in the 
world who are afraid of machinery 
—and men, too, for that matter. 
They just don’t understand it; therefore, 
they avoid it and hesitate to undertake to 
learn about it, because—well, just because 
they “don’t know anything about machin- 
ery.” The automobile has been a mighty 
educator, but in most homes the man 
does all the tinkering with the car. The 
woman has not got into that part of it 
very much yet. The time is not far off 
when she will be obliged to turn her mind 
to it, for the servants in her home will for 
the most part be machinery, driven by 
electric motors. She will, herself, be 
often operating them. She must know 
what to do. And when she does begin 
to study these appliances, how they are 
used, how they are cared for and how they 
do their work, she will be most surprised to 
find how simple, how understandable and 
how interesting and convenient it all is. 
Consider the electric clothes-washer, 
for instance. It is estimated that close 
to one million of these machines will be 
manufactured and sold into American 
homes this year. So great is the 
difficulty in securing washwomen 
the country over, that something 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


so like something that they do not 
understand. | think, therefore, that 
it may be of interest to many to have 
a little close-up view of this ap- 
pliance and see just how it operates, 
how it really cleans the clothes, and 
what the housewife needs to do to 
use it and to care for it. 
2D The accompanving diagram shows 
Q in detail, the different parts of one of 
the leading electric washing-ma- 
chines of the cylinder type. There are 
many parts, as there must be in any piece 
of similar mechanism, but that fact need 
not be disturbing. These parts are housed 
in in most machines, out of sight. Save for 
the simple processof oiling, the owner need 
never know that there are gears and shafts 
inside. The modern washer has been so re- 
fined that its use consists, nowadays, in 
the simple operation of a few levers, so 
easy to understand that any servant can 
be entrusted with it. Negro women in 
the South are using them. Chinamen in 
laundries are using them. Red Indian 
squaws are using them on Western reser- 
vations. It is far simpler than a sewing- 
machine, and there is a sewing- 
machine today inevery home. No 
one need longer hesitate, therefore, 


























Showing in detail 
the different parts of 
one of the leading 
electric washing ma- 





must be done, and the demand for 
electric washing-machines so far 
outspeeds production, that single 
manufacturers right now are hun- 
dreds and even thousands behind 
their orders. Yet in spite of this, there 
still are many women who are afraid to 
buy and try this “new-fangled’’ machin- 
ery, because the word “machine” sounds 





chines of the cylinder 

type. These parts 

are housed in, out 
of sight 


for fear that she cannot master the 
washer. 

There are four types of electric 
washing-machines on the market, 
that operate on entirely different 
principles of washing. 

One—is the cylinder type in which 
the clothes are put into a cylinder, which 
revolves, lifting the garments up out of the 
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Looking down on the 
washing-machine. 
Left view shows the 
cylinder in place with 
the sides open. When 
the clothes are putin the 
sides swing back and 
are fastened in place 
preparatory to setting 
the machine in motion. 
Right view shows cyl- 
inder taken out. 
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Sdited by Mrs. June Strickland 
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: Piblished and copyrighted by Western Electric Company 




















If you think you can’t 
afford a washing 
machine—read this 


Mrs. Strickland’s experience with this woman 
may suggest the answer to your own problem. 


‘IT know by the signs that she’s going to leave,’ 
wailed a friend of mine a few weeks ago. 

“And what I’m going to do to get another is more 
than I know.” 

The departing “she” was a “ wash lady ” of ponder- 
ous proportions and haughty mien, and having often 
seen her feasting nonchalantly in my friend’s kitchen 
with the little lady in tremulous attendance, I could 
not forbear a smile at the apparent disaster of her 
leaving. 

“Why don’t you do the washing yourself and do 
it electrically?” I asked, ‘“‘you’ll lose less energy 
and nervous force and, Oh, much less pride than in 
acting as hand-maiden for two meals to that Amazon, 
besides getting the clothes ready for her, hanging 
around to pay her when she’s ready to go and then 
perhaps finishing up the ironing yourself.” 

“Oh, but I don’t want to do my own washing,” 
was her ladyship’s answer, but nevertheless she left 
me promising to ‘‘look into” electrical washing. 

The other day I ran across her in an electrical 
store in the act of purchasing an electrical i ironer. 

“Did your laundress leave?’’ I asked, “‘and have 
you at last discovered that doing one’s own w ashing 
is just fun when it is done electrically?” 

“Oh, but my laundress didn’t leave,’’ she replied. 
“T put in a Western Electric Washing Machine and 
now she seems to actually enjoy working with it. 
The machine washes the first lot of clothes while she 
eats her breakfast and she has all our clothes on the 
line in less than half the time it used to take her to 
dothem by hand. Then she cleans both bathrooms 
and the sun parlor and is finished more than an hour 
before the time she usually got through with the 
washing. 

“Vet ‘she couldn’t bear the thought of a washing 
machine when I first suggested getting one for her. 
She says now if I’ll get an ironing machine for her she 
will do the ironing and clean the kitchen and back 

rch in the time it used to take her to do only the 
ironing. You see, she is not a bit tired, so she doesn’t 
mind doing the work, though she wouldn’t do an y 
cleaning when she had to wash by hand. I have 
washed all the blankets myself. There’s simply 
nothing to it with the Western Electric Machine, 
except to turn on the water and turn on the current.” 


The Western 


Electric Vac- 
uum Sweeper 
is easy to lift. 

















Most housewives 

find use for more 

than one electric 
iron. 
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Cost of soap, 52 weeks @ 12c - - - 6.24 
Car fare for laundress@ 10c - - - 5.20 
Approximate cost of luncheon and break- 
fast, 104 meals @ 15c - . - - 15.60 
$157.04 
Cost of Same Washing with 
Western Electric Washer 
“How did Cost of soap, 52 weeks @ 8c - -$ 4.16 
you happe n to (No soap waste in washing electrically) 
select the Electricity for operating, 4c per week - 2.08 
Western Elec- Wages paid, either to regular servant or 
tric?”’ I asked. to cutside laundress for half day’s work 
“Well,” she @ $1.25 for 52 weeks - - - - 65.00 
replied, “I — a 
chose it only $ 71.24 
after looking Savings per year - - $ 85.80 
overa ll the At that rate, in about one year and a half your laun- 
machines and dress will have paid the cost of a Western Electric 
Washing Machine. 


studying each 
feature in 
every one of 
them. Of 





Average cost of laundry for family of five 


Add the saving from washing blankets, bedspreads, 
lace curtains and small rugs, which usually mean extra 
laundry bills. 


Your Laundress Pays the Bill 


Wages of laundress, 52 weeks @ $2.50 per 
day - - - - - - - $130.00 
(lroning seldom finished on wash day) 




















course, the first 
point was the 
size and repu- 
tation of the Ae 
Western Elec- (¢, 
tric Company. 

I know that they could not afford to do anything 
but stand behind their machine now or ten years 
from now. And I also agree with them that wood 
is the best material for the cylinder in which the 
clothes are washed. I don’t think I could trust my 
fine linens and laces to a metal cylinder. 

“Until I saw the Western Electric I wouldn’t 
have believed that any mere machine could handle 
the clothes so gently and yet wash them so thor- 
oughly. You know it just rolls them gently around 
in the cylinder until they fall from the top with just 
enough force to send the swirling water through the 
fabric and thus loosen the dirt. 

“I know that this is not nearly so hard on the 
clothes as rubbing them out on the old rubbing board. 

“Has your machine a swinging wringer?” she 
added, as much engrossed in her new mac hine as any 
man is with his new automobile. ‘‘No,” I said. 
‘“*My family is so small that I wash and rinse right 
in the machine, and I do not need to wring into other 
tubs, so I find the stationary wringer sufficient. 

“Well, I have a big washing eight in family— 
and I find the swinging wringer a great advantage in 
using two or three tubs. 


‘While I was purchasing the machine, a woman 
came and said she had 
bought a machine that 
did not have the motor 
covered and that water 


had been splashed on the 
motor causing it to smoke, 








and she had to get a new motor. I noticed then 
that the Western Electric motor was carefully cov- 
ered so that the water couldn’t get on it, and I looked 
at the machinery, too, and the electric cord, and 
saw that it was all protected and covered carefully, 
and that the machinery was on the back of the 
washer where I wouldn't lean against it and soil my 
clot hes in doing the work.’ 

“Well, you certainly studied your machine,” I 
replied. “but 
I'll bet you 
don’t know that 
you can do your 


And the Western Electric 
Washing Machine saves 
the wear and tear on the 


: : ori frees clothes. They are not 
Ot with It. rubbed fo prone ona 
» yes was rd. 

was the quick 


response, ‘‘since 
I have been con- 
sidering ironing 
machines, I find 
that with the 
Western Electric 
Washing Ma- 
chine I can use 
it torun my 
ironer, and so 
I save the 
price of the 
motor on the 
ironing ma- 
chine.” 




















The Western 
Electric Sewing 
Machine makes 
sewing a pleasure. 


Western Electric Co., 


You Will Want This Boo 


use of electrical appliances in the home. 
suggestions on how to do the same work better, in less time and with less drudgery. 
It may help you to solve your servant problem. 
Electrical Housekeeping Department, 1909 Broadw ay, 
York, will bring the book promptly with our compliments. 


The Western Electric Co. has just 
published an interesting book on the 
Every housekeeper will find in it helpful 


A request on a postal sent to 


New 
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water and dropping them back 
into the suds again. 

Two—is the oscillating type, 
in which the tub itself is rocked 
back and forth and the water 
and the clothes thrown vio- 
ently around. 

Three—is the vacuum cup 
type, in which two inverted 
vacuum cups move up and 
down in the tub, forcing the 
water down through the 
clothes and suctioning it back 
up again. 

Fourth—is the “dolly” type, 
in which clothes are swirled 
around in the water by the 
revolving of three or four pegs 
that project down into the 
wash. 

It will be sufficient to de- 
scribe one type—the cylinder 
machine; for all of them are 
operated by more or less simi- 
lar levers and switches, and 
the process of cleansing is al- 
ways the process of forcing the 
hot sudsy water through the 
fabric of the clothes, by either 
one method or another. If we 
follow through the details of a 
wash-day in a home where the 
machine shown at the right 
is used, we will have told the 
story of them all. 

First and preliminary, the 
matter of soaking the clothes 
has the same value in washing 
in a machine as in washing by 
hand. It softens the fibres of 
the clothes and makes the dirt 
come out more quickly. It is, 
therefore, well to bring the 
clothes down. to the laundry 
the night before and dump 
them into a tub of cold water. 
If this is not convenient, soak 
them ten minutes in cold or 
tepid water—not hot—before 
putting them in the machine. 
This is not absolutely neces- 
sary. The machine will 
cleanse the clothes without 
soaking. But it saves time 
and is the sensible thing to do. 

Then get the machine in 
readiness by pouring in two or 
three pails of hot water, and 
running the cylinder a few 
minutes to wash out any dust 
that may have worked in dur- 
ing the week. This insures its 
being absolutely clean. 

The clothes will have been 
sorted into different grades as 
for any washing, and will be 
handled that way in the ma- 
chine. Having turned the 
thumb screws on the cylinder 
that secure the lid, you take 
off the lid and throw in the 
clothes. Inside the cylinder 
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First step after clothes have been washed. The pieces of clothing are now 
put through the wringer and passed into the first tub of rinsing water. 
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Second step. The wringer—swinging type—is now swung around at 
right angles to its first position and the clothes passed into the second tub. 
Both hands free to handle clothes. 
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Third step. The wringer is swung around again and the clothes dropped 
into the basket. The wringer is locked into position. 
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you will see that there are five 
staves or lifters that project 
from the side as the picture 
shows at 6. There are two at 
the cover opening, one at the 
bottom, and two about half- 
way up on either side. You 
put in enough to fill the cylin- 
der up to those middle lifters, 
marked 6. Then you pour in 
enough hot water just to cover 
the clothes. Now you are 
ready. Youclose thecylinder, 
start the motor by turning on 
the electric current; then in a 
minute start the cylinder by 
pushing down the handle C, 
and as the cylinder revolves, 
put in the soap, a heaping 
handful of soap powder of good 
quality, poured in on the side 
of the cylinder that is going 
down, so that the soap will be 
pulled down into the water, 
dissolved at once and mixed 
evenly throughout the wash. 

The actual process of the 
cleansing is most interesting 
because it is not done at all 
the way the average person 
thinks. To grasp it, it is well 
to understand just what dirt is 
and how it gets into the clothes 
and what it does. 

Dirt, for the most part, is 
really just dust, dust from the 
air that has settled on us or on 
the floor or some other surface 
where we pick it up. If this 
dust falls on our clothing— 
coat or skirt—it can be brushed 
off easily and got rid of. But 
where it falls on the neck, the 
face or wrist, it comes in con- 
tact with the oil that is ever 
present upon the skin and 
this forms a “greasy binder,” 
as it is called. These free 
particles of dust become dirt, 
oily dirt, that sinks into our 
collars, cuffs and other gar- 
ments that touch the skin, and 
makes them dirty. So we 
throw them in the hamper, and 
on Monday morning it all goes 
down into the laundry. And 
then what happens? 

Here are the soiled clothes 
that have absorbed this dirt 
with its greasy binder. The 
grease by now is dry and hard. 
We soak the clothes awhile to 
soften the threads of the fabric. 
Then.we put them into hot 
water, which softens the oil 
in the greasy binder. Then 
we put in the soap, in which 
there is a small percentage of 
free alkali, that attacks the 
greasy binder and, by a chem- 
ical reaction, dissolves it and 
sets the (Continued on page 552) 
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Not only will the COFFIELD clean your 
clothes quickly, spotlessly and without 
wear—but it is designed throughout with 
special care to details of convenience, 
making the COFFIELD so desirable to 
own and to use. 

Forinstance, the COFFIELD hasa12-inch 
Swinging Wringer that for convenience of 
operation is truly a marvel. TheWringer arm 
is of sufficient length and so arranged that 
when swung around it brings theWringer into 
exactly the right position over the rinse tubs. 





ELECTRIC WASHER 


Of course you want the best Electric 


Washer—that is why you will be careful in 
your selection—and the more careful you are 


in your investigation 
the surer you are to 
be interested in the 


m COFTIELD. 





No drain board under the wringer rolls 
has to be slid back and forth or locked in 
position—no clothes chute has to be put on 
and taken off. A simply operated copper 
water shutter does it all. 

The COFFIELD has oilless bearings 
throughout and will run for years without 
attention—no need to worry how often or 
where to oil. 

The Rocking Copper Tub is practically 
indestructible and self-cleaning—sanitary 
in every sense of the word. 


Above all, the COFFIELD runs so silently you hardly realize it is in 


operation. 
the name of our nearest dealer? 


May we not send you complete descriptive catalog and 


Please address Dept. F. 


THE COFFIELD MOTOR WASHER CO., "*™" DAYTON, OHIO 


We have been ‘‘Producers of Wash- 
Day Smiles’’ since 1904 
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BIRD-BATH 












NE of the most artistic designs ever 

constructed. In addition to its un- 

doubted beauty, it is rendered unique 
by having a graduated bottom, also 


on which our feathered friends may stand with 
shallow water on one side, deep water opposite. 
The center-piece serves as a food-tray, or if con- 
nected with running water, forms a water spreader 
making an appreciated 


SHOWER BATH 
Illustrated circular sent upon request. 
J. C. Kraus Cast Stone Works, Inc. 


Cast Stone Garden Furniture of every variety 
373 Lexington Avenue New York 
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What We Do in Middle-States 
Houses 
(Continued from page 494) 


down to the level of the entrance roof and 
then slopes becomingly toward the ground. 

All the charm in this design is achieved by 
the imaginative use of cold, hard building 
materials purchasable in any market. Dealers 
in roofing supplies carry in stock slate like 
that used in this roof; thick, wide pieces, laid 
random to give “texture” to the surfaces. 
Practicable brick from the brickyards, rough- 
faced lumber, ordinary window frames, stain 
and paint yield to the skilful hand of man— 
and there is no blot on the work of Nature. 

In the house illustrated in lower right-hand 
corner of page 494, the architect, Mr. 
Howard VanDoren Shaw, gets his architec- 
tural effect by extreme simplicity and carefully 
computed proportions. This illustrates a pop- 
ular type of plan in which the entrance is 
in the centre with a sunroom at the left end 
balanced by a breakfast porch at the other. 
To combine the comfort of a hall-in-centre 
home with an artless informality was the at- 
tempt of this artist. He succeeded. 

For a town house the orderly arrangement 
of the one shown on the first page indicates 
the skilful blending of science and art. Homes 
of the better quality are built to endure. 
Materials must be of the best. Usually town 
houses are restricted as to land and the juxta- 
position of neighboring buildings leaves the 
designer less free to employ a rambling roman- 
tic treatment of facade. There is a certain 
artistic smugness in Middle-Western town 
houses that makes them worthy of emulation. 

Reverting to a smaller and less pretentious 
Middle-Western home it is interesting to 
note the type represented in the centre of 
page 493. This design has a slightly Eng- 
lish flavor; but the details are handled with 
characteristic Middle-Western freedom. Re- 
duced to its lowest terms the building is a box 
with architectural adornment in the shape of 
windows, doors and moldings. This is al- 
ways an economical type to follow. It yields 
the most at the least expenditure. 

In the home of Mr. E. L. Ryerson we have 
another architectural box made beautiful by 
art. Here is a strictly practical design, and 
the architect cannot be accused of ideals too 
lofty. The composition is so orderly that 
it is actually symmetrical. Architectural fea- 
tures balance precisely, yet the fagade has a 
pleasing note of imagination. Moldings of 
cast cement were used on this cement house, 
and the building fits in under the trees as 
though it had sprung up with the vegetation. 

The second home designed by Albro 
and Lindeberg shows a close-up view of a 
design introducing considerable boldness. 
The practical considerations underlying this 
composition probably required that the second 
story should be larger than the first in order to 
provide for necessary bedrooms. This gave 
rise to an over-hanging second floor, a device 
frequently employed by architects. Now, an 
overhanging brick wall would be difficult to 
support, requiring expensive steel beam, so 
this architect evidently decided to use frame 
construction at this point. To unite the frame 
construction pleasingly with the brickwork a 
vertical bay and gable at the entrance were 
made of frame as well, and the entire frame- 
work was plastered and half-timbered. It is 
in some such fashion that architects who are 
practical as well as artistic solve their prob- 
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“The voebinet wood of the lect” 


© a.w.m.a. 


“The Noblest of All Cabinet - Woods’? 


“Quantities of Quality” 


The qualities that make American Walnut supreme amcng the 


world’s cabinet woods are not debatable. They need no argu- 
ment. Everybody knows. And everybody has known—back to 
the earliest name in your own family record. 

Yes. 

But the question of Quantity has bothered us. 

Yes, again. 

But the question of Quantity—or availability, or accessibility, 
or reasonableness of price, need not bother any of us at all. 

THERE IS PLENTY OF AMERICAN WALNUT. 

Notwithstanding the insistence of the Government on this 
supreme wood for gunstocks and aeroplane blades. 

Notwithstanding the demand of the best buyers of the best 
furniture and interior trim for “the aristocrat of woods.” 

The plentitude of AMERICAN WALNUT is one of the happy 
facts left over after the war. And it’s true. 

You can get American Walnut. (BY INSISTING.) 

Try it in your favorite store. Ask your architect. Write us for 
the American Walnut Brochure. (Free, “the same day,” on your 
request. ) 

AMERICAN Watnut Manuracturers ASSOCIATION 
Room 1014, 616 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
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For The Home 


A question worthy. of care- 
ful thought in planning 
your home. Give it the 
attention it deserves. 
Remember the wall paper 
you select forms the setting 
for each room in your home. 


When you consider that the } 
cost of really good papers is 
only slightly more than the 
price of mediocre grades, 
you’ll not hesitate in select- 
ing the Dest. 






























Perhaps, you have an idea 
or suggestion you’d like us 
to carry out, we will be 
pleased to help you. 








Send for our Home Service 
chart, it will solve your 
decorative problems with- 
out cost to you. 


THIBAUT 
WALL PAPERS 


DECORATE 
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To the decorator who wishes to handle 
the best and most up-to-date line of 
artistic wall papers, we have a 
most attractive proposition to offer. 


RICHARD E. THIBAUT, Inc. 


Wall Paper Specialists q 

















485 Willis Ave. 





o/ MADISON AVE. at 32nd St. 
& : Py NEW YORK 
cage tbe - The Largest Wall Paper 
tg House in the World 
Pi WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 
(New York City) 3621 Broadway 
BRONX BROOKLYN NEWARK | _ BOSTON 
Flatbush & DeKalb Aves, 141 Halsey St. 96-98 Federal St. 
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lems. The practical side of arts seems partic- 
ularly noticeable in Middle-Western designs. 
A thatched effect with shingles as illustrated 
in this house is so popular that shingle manu- 
facturers now take cognizance of this vogue and 
carry in stock shingles made especially for this 
type of roof. 

Architect Howard Van. Doren Shaw contrib- 
utes the Middle-Western house shown on 
the left of the house described above. This 
design is very typical of a venturesome feeling 
in design, apparent in Middle-Western archi- 
tecture when at its best. What style is this 
home? Noone can classify it. Just “ Middle- 
Western” is its most suitable classification, 
perhaps. 


The C. S. Mott Estate, Flint, 
Michigan 


(Continued from page 507) 


characteristics. There have been used in this 
way, many varieties of flowering crabs, plums, 
peaches and thorns, all exceedingly valuable 
for their flower, fruit and foliage. The steep 
banks have been planted largely to native 
shrubs, as sumac, viburnum, dogwood, etc., 
with large masses of wild roses, clematis and 
honeysuckle for a ground cover. 

The Mott estate is interesting primarily 
because it is generous in scale; is exceedingly 
livable, and is typical of the good taste of the 
average man of wealth in the Central West. 
It possesses to an unusual degree the possi- 
bilities of furnishing, within itself, all the forms 
of recreation, enjoyment and comfort desired 
by family or guests. It is also unusually 
efficient in the arrangement of its component 
parts, and in the utilization of every portion 
of it for some definite purpose or for the pro- 
duction of some necessity. 

Architecture and landscape architecture 
have been studied as one problem, with the 
result that they harmonize perfectly, and that 
each art brings out the excellencies of the other. 


The Public Road—Our Great 
National Park 


(Continued from page 509) 


Some of the things which ought to be done 
to develop the public parks along the public 
highways are these: First, good roads ought 
to be built. Everybody favors good roads 
for dozens of good reasons. Second, the 
highways ought to be kept clean. The dump- 
ing of tin cans and other rubbish in the public 
ways ought to be stopped. Third, the dev- 
astations of the linesmen (telephone, elec- 
tric light and trolley) ought to be stopped. 
Fourth, the billboards ought to be removed. 
Fifth, vistas should be cut through brush and 
trees toward good views. This work requires 
some artistic taste and training. Sixth, the 
native trees, shrubs, and wild flowers of the 
roadway ought to be encouraged. Seventh, 
trees ought to be planted on a good many 
miles of country road. This also requires 
some taste and skill. Eighth, in a good many 
places entirely new roads should be laid out 
and built with the specific purpose of reaching 
good scenery. 

This is no small program. It would require 
a book to expound it properly and three gener- 
ations of peace and good will to carry it out. 
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For That New House of Yours 
Plan for This Conservatory 


Plan for it when you 
plan your house. 


Plan to have it open 
from your living-room, 
with all the joyous ac- 
companiment it means. 


Or plan to have it form 
one end of your dining- 
room, giving of its rest- 
ful greenery and bloom 
loveliness. Think of 
its delightful fragrance 
as a greeting o’ morn- 
ings when you feel “a 
bit edgey.” 

Think of the right 
down fun of having 
your plant favorites 
growing in abundance 
right in your home. 
Think of the way the 
sun will flood it Winter 
days when the wind is 
whistling and swirling 
the snow about. 


/ 


IRVINGTON 
New York 


BOSTON 11 
Little Bldg. 


Eastern Factory 
Irvington, N. Y. 


IX\\\ 


of Ours 








Furthermore, if your house is existant, and not 
a dream on paper, that is no reason why you 
should deprive yourself of the conservatory. 

In fact, we sell quite as many for attaching to 
old houses, as for erecting with new ones. 


ord & 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
42d St. Bldg. Land Title Bidg. 
CLEVELAND TORONTO 


Royal Bank Bidg. 


Western Factory 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


2063 E. 4th St. 


\ 
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Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


Canadian Factory 
St. Catherines, Ont., Can. 
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Think of Xmas and 
Faster, and the many 
other festive occasions, 
when you will always 
have your own plants. 
Then think that for so 
surprisingly little a sum 
as $595, you can buy 
the complete materials 
for this very same con- 
servatory; and that 
settlesit. You justcan’t 
think of not having it. 
For your fuller infor- 
mation, we have a de- 
lightful little circular 
of it printed in colors. 
In it, you will find the 
plan, and a full descrip- 
tion of the materials. 
Talk it over with your 
Architect. Send us his 
name, along with your 
request for a circular, 
and we will see that he 
gets one, too. 


CHICAGO 
Continental Bank Bldg. 
MONTREAL 
Transportation Bldg. 
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HEN you screen a porch you add an out-of- 
door living-room, or a sleeping porch, pro- 
tected against disease-carrying insects. 
Specify PEARL WIRE CLOTH for porch screen- 
ing. Due to its metallic coating, Pearl Gray Color 
and even mesh, PEARL is the most beautiful wire. 
It offers little or no obstruction to the vision and 
you enjoy the advantages of out-door living with 
in-door comforts. 
PEARL is also, because of this special process coat- 
ing, the most durable — therefore the most econom- 
ical. The Genuine has two copper wires in the 
selvage and our round tag on each roll. 


We have a dealer in your town. See him or write us if you are interested in 
permanently screening doors, windows or porches. Samples and literature free. 


Address Department ‘‘J”’ 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 


New York Georgetown, Conn. Chicago Kansas City 


PEARL is made in two weights — regular and extra heavy 
The best hardware dealer in your city sells ‘‘ PEARL’’ 








THE BEAUTY OF PEARL WIRE CLOTH 











Brau. tac. 


Established 1888 


358 Fifth Ave. at 34°St 


New Yor: 


Paintings, Mezzotints 
Mirrors, Lamps, Shades 
Period Furniture 


Han ISINSS, Framing 


Interior Decoratin 1s 
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The Rookwood Pottery in 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


(Continued from page 501) 


decorating room and after being thoroughly 
dried, the vases are then fired, the door of the 
kiln having been bricked up. The ware is 
allowed to remain in this intense heat for two 
days, after which a cooling process begins, 
lasting several days, with great care being 
taken to guard against sudden changes in the 
temperature. 

The next step in the progress of the vases is 
the application of the glaze. When they come 
from the cooling-room, the vases appear for 
the first time as the decorator originally con- 
ceived and intended to have his design. It 
has been necessary for him to apply colors 
with the experience that is gained through his 
knowledge that very definite changes occur in 
the colors after heat has been applied. The 
glaze is a liquid resembling whitewash, the 
formula for which, together with the composi- 
tion of the clay, constitute the two chief 
secrets of the pottery. After the dipping into 
or blowing on of this glaze the pieces go to the 
kiln for the last firing, which finishes the sur- 
face, deepening and enriching the decoration. 

It has been a tremendously interesting 
half hour. The party is now led back to the 
Exhibition Room where the visitor first 
partly overheard the explanation of the guide, 
and now hears at first hand that there are 
four separate types of vases: the Porcelain, the 
Vellum, the Ombroso, and the plain Mat 
Glazes. The Porcelains, in their exquisite 
beauty of line and polished surface, reflect the 
high lights with opalescent brilliancy, and they 
belong not only to Rookwood, but to the 
Porcelains of the world, and add to those that 
have been famous for centuries. 

Neither illustration nor description can do 
justice to color or texture of any of this beauti- 
ful ware. The perfection of the Vellum in 
1904 was brought about by the introduction of 
the transparent glaze with the dull surface, 
and to see and touch it is the only way to 
realize how inadequate description is. The 
Mat Glazes are extremely nice in color, form and 
their conventionalized patterns of decoration. 

The Ombroso is the only type which never 
has decoration applied in color, nor has it 
need for ornamentation beyond, sometimes, 
some simple carving. Its beauty consists in 
the almost textile-like quality of the surface, 
as if a layer of silk velvet, shadowy and deep 
with rich color had over it a substance that 
might be of smoke and spiderwebs and chiffon. 

The groups in the accompanying illustra- 
tions were arranged by Mr. Wareham, whose 
artistic instinct is unerring, and are from 
photographs taken by the very skilful Mr. F. 
V. Raymond, whose studio is at the Pottery. 

The Vase Department also includes very 
lovely lamps for the reading-table, with beau- 
tiful shades which carry out the motifs of the 
lamps in color and design. 

The visitor, realizing for the first time what 
a huge pottery Rookwood is, finds himself 
back at the top of the incline which brought 
him here; but his mind is so filled with the 
beautiful things that he has seen that the 
premonitory clanking of chains seems to come 
from afar off, and forgetful at last of the 
perilous descent, his gaze rests upon the dis- 
tant purple hills. They seem to be made of 
multitudes of vases, the Porcelains sparkling 
in the sunlight and the Ombroso buried in 
deep shadow. 
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E have built refrigerators for seventy years. During 
that time we have had just one manufacturing policy: 


To build the very best refrigerator human skill could devise; to price it 
fairly after including in it everything convenience, efficiency and sanitation 
demanded; to sell this refrigerator to such Americans as were able to 
appreciate the rather exacting ideal which we set for ourselves. 


Modern demands for quantity production have not been allowed to 
interfere with this 70-year-old policy of our house. 

The names of prominent Americans which are given herewith as among 
the users of Jewett Refrigerators are a source of pride to us. These are 
homes where the mere cost of a refrigerator is of little moment; equally 
they are homes where the economy, safety and efficiency of all equipment 
must be thoroughly demonstrated. Throughout America literally 
thousands of well-to-do Americans are using Jewett Refrigerators today. 


EWE 


Highest’ in Dake «Lowest! mn Temperature 
































There are concrete reasons for the dominance 
of the Jewett Refrigerator among those who do 
not consider price first. The Jewett Refrig- 
erator is made with a solid porcelain lining 
moulded in one piece in our own pottery. No 
other refrigerator has such a lining; indeed, 
this porcelain crock alone costs more than many 
complete refrigerators. The value of the one- 
piece, porcelain lining of the Jewett Refriger- 
ator is obvious — 
absence of odors, 
no dirty cracks 
nor germ-breeding 
corners, great ease 
of cleaning. 


12 n New York 
1135 Broadway 
Details of Jewett Insulation 


The Jewett Refriger- 
ator is insulated with 
two layers of pure 
sheet cork reinforced 
by two layers of 
tongued and grooved 
lumber — in all 5} inches of the most efficient 
insulation obtainable. Many comparative tests 
have been conducted which prove that Jewett 
Refrigerators will maintain steadily a lower 
temperature than any others. 


If you appreciate the value to health and com- 
fort of exceptionally efficient refrigeration, we 
invite you to write for illustrated catalog, lists of 
users and the name of the nearest Jewett dealer. 


THE JEWETT REFRIGERATOR CO. 


Established 1849 
Buffalo, New York. 


Chicago Boston Montreal 
38 S. Dearborn St. 153 Milk St. 10 Cathcart St. 


Associated with The Canadian Jewett Refrigerator Co., Ltd. 











1—Exterior case of Ve" tongued and grooved ash. Bridgeburg, Ont. 





2—Two courses waterproof insulating paper. 


3—%" pure cork. 


4—Two courses waterproof insulating paper. 


5—Y%" tongued and grooved lumber. 
6—1%" pure cork. 
7—1%4" Solid Porcelain Crock. 


~~. 











Potteries at Lackawanna, N. Y. 


Home of J. Ogden Armour, 
Lake Forrest, Illinois 














These are some of the 
representative homes in 
which Jewett Refriger- 
ators are used. 


Oyster Bay, Long Island. 
E. J. Marshall, 
Pasadena, 4 


Henry Ford, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 
Philip A. Green, 
Cohasset, Mass. 






John Borden, 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 
H. P. Davison, 
Locust Valley. Long Island. 
John D. Rockefeller, 
Pocantico Hills, N. Y. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
New York. 
Henry C. Frick, 
New York. 
Albert Erskine, 
South Bend, Indiana. 
Cyrus H. McCormick, 
Laks Forrest, Ilinois. 
J. Ogden Armour, 
Lake Forrest, Illinois, 
Charles M. Schwab, 
New York. 
George Eastman, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
W. K. Vanderbilt, 
New York. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, 


- New York. 
Sir Mortimer Davis 
Montreal, Canada. 
John F. Dodge, 
Detroit, Michigan, 
Samuel Mather, 
Cleveland, Ohia, 
Payne Whitney, 
Manhasset, Long Lland. 
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(The Daily Bath asl Be ") 


Essential as 


Fresh Air 


Enjoy this delight 
at home. A bracing 
shower — always 
ready—no waiting 
for the tub to fill. 
Bathe in clean, run- 
ning water. Any 
temperature. Takes DeLuxe Model _ 
> but twoorthree min- Or eerminent instalation 


nickel plated, or non-check- 


utes. As necessary to ing Porceloid White— 








































Niagara Portable Model 
health and appear- , ea gr ee petaicstower tha wil any 
ance as fresh air— —<hmajtimines fioyhomes  Gtickly and enily attach, No 
and so stimulating. The Deluxe comerves  fithTcom are required, 


stall; its upkeep cost is nil. The four shower heads are adjust- 


$35.00 to $42. able up and down to any height. re M 
Ahk i ‘ongress Model 
ine, stalwart, i fix. The Congrom snodil is fur- 


ture. Compl t $10. \ 
== nished either for concealed 
supplies used with built-in 


Bathe enn with a 
& bathtubs orfor installation 
in regular shower stalls. 
. luxurious fixture, mr 
rass constructior i 
No Curtain —No Splash plated ornonchecking po 
celoid white finish, six open 
water hugs the body face yn rae ay Price 
and runs down the $35 to $42.50. 
tub without a splash. 
Your plumber or house furnishing dealer will 
supply you. If they can’t, write us and we will 
en see that your order is filled—promptly! Satis- 
faction guaranteed 
The interesting booklet,“Fun and Health in Run- 
ning Water” sent free upon request. Write today 


In a sense you breathe through your skin. The 
daily shower keeps the pores open— tones up the 
whole system. Not only cooling, healthful, and 
refreshing — it makes you live! 

No unsanitary curtain—none needed. And no 
wetting of hair! The modern way to bathe — 
practical, convenient, a real necessity. 

The converging streams are directed to strike the 
body at an inward and downward angle. The | 


THE CURTAINLESS SHOWER CO., 507 Fifth Ave. (Dept. HB6) New York J } 
JY 


\K Factory; Waterville, Conn. 
— 
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Coffee 


The same splendid qual 


ity that you have always 

bought— quality that 

has made White House 

Coffee famous. Look 

for it in this new up- 

to-date package, always 

bearing a picture of the White 

House. 1, 3 and 5-lb. packages 
only—never in bulk. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT CO Principal Coffee Roasters 151 Oo 0 O)) Fee Oi | 1 Or-N OL e) 











CALIFORNIA "ssoxs™” 
“Home Kraft Homes.” “Draughtsman,” ‘‘Kozy Homes,” and “Plan 


Kraft’’—50c each, postpaid. Contain distinctive designs, complete. 


DE LUXE BUILDING COMPANY 
518 Union League Building, Los Angeles, California 
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Living the Simple Life in the 
Outskirts of Illinois 


(Continued from page 503) 


to do some duty—as a screen or as a 
dividing line instead of a fence and always 
as if Nature had intended them so to grow. 
Wild plants indigenous to that climate were 
chosen that there might be a succession of 
bloom from early spring until late autumn. 

It was proved by actual trial and many 
wasted seasons that nothing whatever grows 
well under large trees—save tulips. Therefore 
Red Darwins were massed in front of this 
latticed fence, and yellow tulips and daffodils 
were planted in the rear—along the walk of 
stepping stones that leads from house to the 
vegetable garden. 

This vegetable garden and a test garden are 
laid out in alleys between rows of grapevines. 
The test garden is just what the name implies. 
In it all roses are tried out before transplanting 
where wanted. This testing-place is situated 
away from all tree roots that sap the moisture 
from everything, but is so placed that the sun 
and the air have full sway kissing each loved 
leaf and bud at will and all day long. 

Bird-baths of stone, of wood or of iron are 
scattered about the place, and bird-houses are 
in every tree, where the same birds return each 
season and many of them already know their 
friends—who have cleared the place of the 
English sparrow and of crows that the song- 
birds might come and live in peace. 

The little house leans to the old farmhouse 
and consists of a porch ten by forty feet 
giving on to the west garden, a living-room, a 
bed chamber and a kitchenette. The cement 
floor of the porch is dotted here and there 
with grass rugs and the furniture is entirely of 
wicker. 

The living-room is entered from the porch 
through French doors. In fact, the entire side 
toward the porch is glass. This room is long, 
low and narrow, extending the full length of 
the lean-to. It is finished in natural oak with 
beamed ceiling, and an eight-foot fireplace of 
rough brown brick with casement windows on 
either side occupies one end. 

Mortised in with the bricks are two gargoyles 
that hold lanterns, and between these hangs a 
motto carved on an oaken slab, written in the 
French language, that reads: Mais plutét 
cherchez le royaume de Dieu, et toutes ces choses 
vous seront données par dessus. 

The walls of the entire room are lined with 
low bookcases that fit under the casement 
windows, and where there are no windows 
these walls are hung with dull buff. The 
windows are draped with a deeper shade 
of the same soft color. When the west sun of 
summer shines through these golden sundure 
hangings it reminds one of that beautiful glow 
that comes through the amber window of Les 
Invalides, gilding Napoleon’s memories anew. 

The old furniture was possessed long before 
that farm “was born,” and until it had been 
renovated and iron banded to keep it from 
falling asunder—the keenest would long ago 
have warmed his hands before it burning in 
his grate. 

There is not one piece of useless bric-a-brac 
in the entire house. Every article must be 
useful ‘‘and as good and as beautiful as can be 
afforded,” even gifts that might otherwise 
seem useless are put to some use, and this, 
perhaps, is the reason for the harmony of dull 
coppets and arts-and-crafts browns blending 
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UUD Hot Water in your 
home permanently solves 
the hot water problem. 

A Ruud means hot water 
instantly at the turn of any hot- 
water faucet, morning, noon, 
and midnight—making easier 
the work of servants and help- 
ing to keep them contented. 

There is no limit to Ruud 


RUUD 







Hot Water. You can have any 
quantity and there’s no boiler to 
be kept heated on warm days; 
no watchful waiting when you 
want hot water for bathing, or 
in the kitchen or laundry. 
Your power washing machine 
needs Ruud Hot Water. “On 
the line by nine” will be a 
certainty once you have it. 


AUTOMATIC GAS 
WATER HEATER 


*“‘Hot Water All Over the House” 


Ruud Automatic Gas Water 
Heaters are in 150,000 homes; there’s 
a size for every home—for your home. 
The Ruud needs no looking after, 
once it is installed in basement or 
other convenient place. Ask your 
gas company or plumber or any 
gas-appliance dealer about a Ruud. 


They will be able to shew you one 
in operation, instantly heating fresh, 
sparkling water as it flows through 
rust-proof copper coils. 

See a Ruud Water Heater demon- 
strated today. We havean interest- 
ing book on Ruud Hot Water which 
we will send to you free. Address 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. G 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Makers of Standardized Gas Water Heaters 
Ruud Manufacturing Co. of Canada: 371 Adelaide St. W., Toronto 
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ESTEY PIANOS 


New Art Catalog re) a Request 


ESTEY PIANO COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


RETAIL SHOWROOMS THE WELTE STUDIOS 
65 FIETHRAVENUE. NEW YORK 














WOULD YOU LIKE TO OWN THIS HOME? 














‘THE design for 
this little six- 
room house won a 
prize and the working 
drawings are now on 
sale at the office of 
Tue House Beavti- 
FUL. The pictures 
here show one of these 
houses built from the 
plans at Springfield, 
io. 
Write for sketch plans 
and particulars, which 
will be sent FREE on 
request. 


ount Vernon St., BOSTON, 














MASSACHUSETTS 
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into the color scheme. A fawn colored Great 
Dane lies on his cushion of brown corduroy 
before the grate and he, too, adds to the magic 
spell of peace and quiet that pervades this 
room. 

There are three small rooms on the east side 
of the living-room—a bed-chamber with a sun 
porch that is aglow with sunshiny yellow and 
white, a bathroom and a kitchenette, all of 
which give on to the east garden. There is no 
back-yard nor back-door, and an immense 
massed clump of golden elder trees some 
twelve feet high hides the historic “‘wood-pile” 
and compost heap. 

One would know this house was the home of 
students of some sort, for, from the moment 
one enters through the latticed gate until he 
passes out of the blue-and-white kitchenette 
he finds reference books—garden books— 
bird books—cook books—tree books—lawn 
books—rosarian books. Books: in the garden, 
books on the steps, books in the pantry, but in 
spite of all this it is the dernier mot in simplicity 
of home living and of home-making. 


Two Little Gardens in Charles 
City, Iowa 
(Continued from page 503) 


they have not only all of the peas and 
beans needed, but more than enough blossoms 
to satisfy the wants of the house, and some for 
the neighbors, and besides have created an 
zsthetic addition to their grounds which is 
quite satisfactory. 

The garden is at the back of the house, ap- 
proached by some stepping-stones that wind 
up under a cedar tree which is festooned by a 
wild grapevine. Along the path are Spirzas 
and syringas flanked by Hydrangea Otaksa, 
with tulips for spring effect. Up on the level 
part of the lawn where the garden is located 
are two apple trees, just outside of the garden. 
On the opposite side is a thick barberry hedge. 
There are four main paths at right angles in the 
garden, one running directly through and the 
other from the barberry hedge to the seat 
beneath the apple trees. The garden is en- 
tered through white-painted wooden arches 
which are partly hidden by climbing roses— 
Dorothy Perkins and Baltimore Belle—and 
the fluffy clematis paniculata. At either end 
of the transverse axis are placed two white- 
painted seats of similar design. 

Nothing could be more charming than the 
seat under these apple trees in the spring when 
they are loaded with their rosy blooms. 
Straight out from the seat run two narrow 
flower beds which at apple-blossom time are a 
riot of tulips, narcissi and other spring flowers. 

The vegetable part of the garden is partly 
hidden from the paths by three-foot-wide 
flower beds, running parallel to them, Of 
course, one can see the tomatoes and beans, 
but they seem to give an added attraction 
viewed through the vistas between the lark- 
spurs, the marigolds and snapdragons. There 
is not only a succession of flowers throughout 
the summer, but a succession of vegetables as 
well. The garden, being small, is planned on 
the intensive idea of gardening, and the results 
justify the effort. 

On account of the smallness of the garden it 
was necessary to keep everything relatively 
small to scale. The main paths are less than 
three feet wide, while the paths just inside the 
hedge surrounding the garden and the paths 
dividing the flowers from the vegetables are 
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§¥2£0U don’t often find floors so easy to clean 
~ and polish as these,” said the maid. 


The mistress gave the floor a very 
critical scrutiny. ‘‘ They surely do 
stand the wear and tear,’”’ she said 
finally. ‘‘ They look every bit as good 
now as when first laid. Our archi- 
tect when he dined with us last night 
spoke of how beautifully the floors 


looked. He feels pretty good over it 
because it was at his suggestion that 
we used North Carolina Pine instead 
of expensive hardwood. I don’t know 
of any wood which responds so won- 
derfully to the good care you give 
it, and it wears so well, too.’ 


Many helpful suggestions are contained in our Home Builders’ Book— pictures 
and floor plans of modern houses; panels showing in true color the wide variety 
of finish to which this wood lends itself, etc. A postal will bring it to you. 


North Carolina Pine Association 
101 Bank of Commerce Building 


North Carolina Pine 


Takes all Paints, Stains and Enamels 


Norfolk, Virginia 


Beautiful and Economical—Easily Worked— 
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Screen Door Music 


Slam! Bang! Every time your screen door slams 
it leaves its imprint on your nervous system. Slam! 
Bang! Allsummer long. Day in, day out. 


Don’t go through this experience this summer. Treat 
your nerves right. Put a Sargent Noiseless Screen 
Door Closer on your doors and enjoy the quiet and 
calm of the drowsy summer evening. 

Doors equipped with Sargent Noiseless Screen Door 
Closers shut quickly, gently and quietly, without re- 
bound, which means longer life to doors, locks and 
hinges, more order and dignity in the home. 

Sargent Screen Door Closers are easily attached. They 
are sturdy and dependable, like all Sargent Products. 


If not at your hardware store, write us for de- 
scriptive folder and the name of our nearest dealer. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 
29 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 
























House Beautiful Lantern Slides 


The Readers’ Service Department of THE House BEAUTIFUL has prepared five 
excellent collections of slides, with accompanying lectures, on subjects pertaining 
to House Building and Decorating. 

The subjects are, briefly, as follows: 

Collection A — 50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection B — 50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection C — 50 slides on Exteriors and House Plans 


Collection D — 50 slides on The Town Beautiful 
Collection E — 50 slides on Building a House 


Write to the Readers’ Service for illustrated leaflet giving renting rates and full particulars. 


READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
41 MT. VERNON STREET - - - + - ~ BOSTON, MASS. 
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much narrower. However, they afford ample 
room for anyone who wishes to walk around 
the garden, or for the one who does the work 
there. it would seem that the flower beds, 
being only three feet wide, would be too nar- 
row to afford much space for the plants. But 
this is not the case, as the pictures will prove. 

The flowers are not just a miscellaneous as- 
sortment with no idea as to color harmony, 
but they are arranged in a very pleasing and 
informal manner both in respect to color and 
height, and season as well. For instance, in 
the spring there are the tulips, Scillas and 
narcissi. These give way to irises of various 
sorts and colors, which in turn are succeeded 
by forget-me-nots, verbenas, petunias, Shirley 
poppies, etc. All of this time the snap- 
dragons, larkspurs and other tall plants are 
pushing ahead, and in the midst of the season 
the garden is a profusion of blooms, which 
blend in a most pleasing manner. 

Why are there not more of these pleasing 
small gardens, either purely flowers, or in 
combination such as this? Certainly if it 
were known how easy and pleasant it is to 
make and care for them, there would be many 
alloverthecountry. Let us have more of them. 


Noteworthy Houses by Well- 
Known Architects—IV 
(Continued from page 488) 


opportunity to help out the architect.” This 
is assuredly not meant as a complaint against 
Nature, but it clearly reveals Mr. Shaw’s 
demands upon her: he expects her to complete 
the treatment which, in conceiving his design, 
he planned the house should have. 

If all architects were as well equipped as 
Mr. Shaw to handle the modern work of an- 
other country, the result would not be to the 
disadvantage of the American architecture as 
awhole. On the contrary the competent prac- 
tise of this kind would widen and enrich our 
native style, but native work is not likely to be 
either broadened or improved by the importa- 
tion of merely external characteristics. Amer- 
icans are much more likely to build good 
houses when they are following the precedent 
of American work. 


Book Review 


THe Garvens oF Itacy. By E. March 
Phillipps and Arthur T. Bolton. Price, 
$30.00. 

A new edition of this book has recently been 
brought out by an American publisher. It is 
more than a re-edition, however, as the editor, 
Arthur T. Bolton, has not only revised but 
expanded the volume until it has become, for 
all practical purposes, a new book. The mag- 
nificent series of photographs taken by the 
late Charles Latham has been retained, and 
about a hundred and fifty new photographs 
added to make the series of villas and gardens 
more comprehensive. 

The illustrations in this book are remarkable 
for their beauty, both of subject and of texture, 
and would prove a source of intense pleasure 
to one who appreciates the mellowed richness 
of Italian gardens, or cares to study the his- 
torical sources of our modern work. 

The text of this book is filled with historical 
notes of unquestioned authenticity made ex- 
ceedingly readable by the frequent introduc- 
tion of delightfully told stories of the people 
who lived in these old palaces and gardens. 
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Send to us for ‘“‘The Valve Behind a 
Good Heating System”’ a booklet de- 
Scriptive of Jenkins Valves for heating 
Service. Literature on Plumbing 
Valves also can be supplied. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





nce 1864 ~ 


Illustrated below is the home of Mr. H.L Batterman, Mills Neck, 
Long Island, equipped with Jenkins Radiator and Plumbing Valves. 
Albro & Lindeberg, Architechs, New York City; John A. Scolley. Heat- 
ing Contractor; Lewis Frisse, Plumbing Contractor, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Prepare NOW for next 


winter’s heating comfort 


The satisfaction to be derived from a steam or 
hot water heating system depends largely upon 
the valves. In the dwelling that is being planned 
good heating can be practically assured and 
trouble forestalled if Jenkins ‘‘ Diamond Marked” 
Radiator Valves are specified. 


The light-weight valve commonly used, designed 
merely for the low pressures in home heating, does 
not carry the reserve strength and weight to 
stand the strains that sooner or later it must bear. 
Leakage and the inability to open the valve easily 
or shut it tightly are some of the troubles devel- 
oped by light valves. 


Jenkins Radiator Valves contain more metal and are 
much heavier in construction than others. They are 
designed for the maximum service and are not affected 
by the strains, but permanently remain satisfactory 
under every condition of service. They do not leak, are 
easily opened or closed and completely control the pas- 
sage of steam or water. 


Jenkins Automatic Air Valves expel air from the radiators 
and keep them clear for the steam. They need no ad- 
justing and work automatically. 


Considering freedom from trouble and repairs, Jenkins 
Valves cost less than the ordinary valves. For more than 
fifty-five years, when a better radiator valve was desired, 
architects have specified and heating contractors have 
installed Jenkins. 

Your architect will gladly specify Jenkins ‘‘ Diamond Marked” 
Valves for the new home. In your present home, during the sum- 
mer season with the heating plant closed is the opportune time 


to equip your radiators with Jenkins Valves. Any heating con- 
tractor can do the work with no inconvenience to the household. 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White St., New York, N. Y. 
Boston Philadelphia St. Louis 
Chicago Pittsburgh San Francisco Washington 

Montreal London Havana 


2148-J 
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Planting the Home Grounds 


on 4) << =) << ie - 6, < <)X <—)K (Continued from page 513) 

™M a ™M A ld a ™M x tl a 

Waa Mes Ree US Peco Tass Pe Ree US. Pat Orme Tue Mose Ree U.S Per Orme Tas Pes Bee US Bore That Pa Re US Perm world. So it happens that an iris catalog 
THIS REGISTERED TRADE-MARK IS INDELIBLY STAMPED IN THE END OF EVERY BOARD OF TRUE “TIDEWATER” CYPRESS, LOOK FOR IT. seems: like a traveler’s itinerary—Siberian, 
Japanese, Alpine, English, Spanish, German, 
Oriental, Crimean, Florentine, Dalmatian, 


“Th Wi d Persian—these are a few of the names that 
e 00 carry one in fancy to the remotest corners of 
the earth from which these floral treasures 

Et e r n a |” have been brought. Nor have the gardeners 

been satisfied with these natural gems. For 


a great number of hybrids have been pro- 
duced by crossing the various types, so that 
only a specialist can now hope to be sure of 
the relationship of a large proportion of the 














has no equal for porch construc- apr ecg org | 
. Among all these irises the Germanica types 
tion. It seems to be pretty fully have been much the most generally grown. 
3 This is probably because they do so well under 
demonstrated that for all porch ordinary garden conditions, but there are 
F many other groups which are fully as desir- 
construction, porch floors, porch col- able as these and are useful to plant with them. 
d i] h ° For it is true that two or three types of Iris 
umns, steps and fal S, the rot-resistant blossoms of slightly varying heights and forms 
quality of ““The Wood Eternal” gives make a much more beautiful display than any 
2 . 2 one alone. The earliest of these other sorts is 
1t unequaled investment value for this probably the crested iris, which serves well for 
~ the front edge of the border because of its 
class of work. CYPRESS 1S famous dwarf size. Next come the Pumila irises, 
for staying put. which are somewhat taller, but blossom early 
and show a great variety of colors. Therehave 
ee ee N lately been introduced various Pumila hybrids 

SPECIAL NOTICE: TIONALLY STAN DARD CYPRESS which are even more attractive. 

aE SEAR he Solozing werer nee mati Paves ee ee The Siberian irises serve splendidly to put 
Report on Cypress and a complete list of all volumes. Any or all of these will come in the rear of the border because of their tall 


free promptly on your request. 
leaves and blossoms. They are slender in 


both leaf and flower stalk and are very dec- 
orative. They are particularly desirable for 
Let our ““ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources plantas Depsece ane Sie wee at Oey 

‘ é . iat ; ‘ His blossom at the same time and carry the pic- 
are at your service with Reliable Counsel. We invite correspondence with a serious purpose in it. ture higher. The Oriental irises are more like 
the lilies of France than any other, and these 
flowers have the most purely decorative forms 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers Association | | °"°!"°8°"-,. 5 eine coiminavi 





1206 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La., or 1206 Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. during June and July, when the Japanese 
varieties unfold their splendid petals. For 

SPECIFY AND INSIST ON “TIDEWATER” CYPRESS sheer beauty of expanded surface no other 
IDENTIFIED BY THE CYPRESS ASSN.’S REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. blossoms can rival these. They vary infinitely 

IF IN ANY DOUBT, PLEASE WRITE US IMMEDIATELY. in color tones and exhibit wonderful combina- 


tions of brilliant hues. The best varieties, 


THIS REGISTERED TRADE-MARE IS INDELIBLY STAMPED IN THE END OF EVERY BOARD OF TRUE ‘‘TIDEWATER’’ CYPRESS. TAKE NO OTHER. until lately, at least, have been coming di- 
rectly from Japan and the names in our 


<<< << <x <<< << American catalogues have never been stand- 
™M A ad A MM A mM A MM ee ” Ta — . welvy ’ 
A. een, enneedsae ie. el, ly. ped Pa. ly... Arad, ardized. But one can scarcely go wrong in 
ordering by colors alone, and fine assortments 
or varieties are carried by many American 
firms. 
People are sometimes deterred from plant- 
M “ ’ ; y ? ing Japanese irises because of the impression 
155 Readers Service rites a Book that they require an abundance of moisture 
throughout the year. Long experience has 


4 Q j shown that the Japanese irises wi ive we 
panese irises will thrive well 
Homemakers uestions and Answers in ordinary garden soil, especially if an occa- 
































By HENRIETTA C. PEABODY sional watering can be given just before the 

: blooming season. It is better, however, that 

Y a direct question and answer method Miss Readers’ Service has constructed an excellent and the soil should not have any additional lime. 
practical handbook for all homemakers. Every point from the preliminary plans of a house to The isine : thee teat f ee 
the final landscape design of the grounds is covered in a clear and concise way. € irises are the best lowers tor mat 6 
The early problems of financing, selection of site and design; construction problems, materials and border pictures in early summer. They 
workmanship; interior finish; practical guidance in heating, lighting, plumbing and ventilating; ques- should be planted in irregular groups with 
tions of decoration and furnishing — all these are discussed from an experience based upon thousands here and there suggestions of solid colors 
of everyday building and decoration problems which have come to the Readers’ Service Department ; . : , : : 
of THE HousE BEAUTIFUL. running into bordering engire of i Pham: 
. . and showing several types of leaf and flower. 
A guide-book for every homemaker, $1.00 postpaid It is very easy to make these blossoms dom- 

inant during their season. 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS During the leafy days of early June the 
41 Mount Vernon Street BOSTON 9, MASS. border gardener is offered the greatest em- 





barrassment of riches of all the season. The 
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DECLARES SHODDY 
HOMES ARE BUILT 


Building Trades Union Says| 
Much Construction Vio- 
lates Code. 
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Iders - 
Heed that Warning/ 


ORKMEN know when shoddy materials are being used. They 

know when paint and plaster are being hurried on to a wall in 

order to conceal its flimsiness. Heed their warning. Build your own 

home — select your own materials—and you can’t be hoodwinked 
into spending your good, hard dollars on a ‘** paper” house. 





Take the single item of plastered walls and ceilings. Do you know the bitter cost 
of repairing cracks and breaks, and repainting or repapering after sagging, warping 
lath has ruined the original investment ? 


Let your plaster — or stucco — be applied once for all time. Insist on a backing 
of steel TRUSS-LOOP. Study the strip of TRUSS-LOOP at the foot of this 
page — note how the plaster can be forced in and out and around each arched 
truss, hardening to it in inescapable, triple lock. Then realize that these sheets of 

trussed steel lath actually can’t yield, sag or warp — the arched 
For mansion and _ loops prevent it. TRUSS-LOOP is entirely different from any 
bungalowTRUSS- other lath, wood or metal. The first cost is apparently higher, 
LOOP is the ideal = yt the final cost—due to savings in labor, in framing and 
ware matesta, i. studding —is lowest. The lasting permanence of TRUSS- 


rotecting their ; ; 
snr oa dis- LOOP is all pure profit to you. 
integration, and 


safe-guarding the Let us send you illustrated booklet which is 


investments from sufficiently graphic to prove to anyone why 
fire. The third TRUSS-LOOP is the safest lath investment. 
illustration shows 


the application of THE BC ISTWICK STEEL LATH CO. 


TRUSS-LOOP to 
an interior wall. NIL me OHIO 
~ Aw > 4% 


Makes Plaster Permanent 
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"If semi-tropical plants can thrive so by the window of a Kelsey 
Health Heated room, your entire heat comfort is surely assured 
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The Coldest Spots are Warmest 
with Kelsey Health Heat 


Health Heated house, you will not feel 
the heat. 

You won’t feel it, because it is a fresh 
air heat that heats with freshly heated 
fresh air. 

Fresh air that is circulated to every part 
of the room and every room in the house. 
Clean, sweet oxygen-filled air, automati- 
cally mixed with just the right healthful 
amount of moisture. 

Plenty of air without drafts. 

Ample heat without forcing the fire. 
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Just naturally, where windows are, there 
are the coldest spots. 

It’s why most radiators are mostly put 
right in the way under windows. 
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The Kelsey, without any radiators, will 
\ heat every part of the room equally. 
You can sit by your windows on snowy, 
blowy days, with perfect comfort. 

The floors will be warm for the baby. 
None of that putting your feet on a 
hassock or foot stool. 
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Keeps you healthy. Saves your coal. 


But most peculiar of all, altho you will 
We can prove it. Send for all the facts. 


feel contentedly comfortable, in a Kelsey 
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: 03H Park Avene | WARM AIR GENERATOR | “HP-0-Se-Blde. 
, 306 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. < 
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"Would You Like to Own This Home? 
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| 
UT of many designs submitted in a contest | 
held under auspices of Tue House Brav- 
TIFUL, a jury of architects adjudged this charm- | 2 
ing little six-room house to be the best. In | 
making their award, they considered every phase | 
of the small-house problem, including heating, 
lighting, plumbing, kitchen conveniences, and the | 
arrangement of rooms, doors and windows. Those 
who are planning to build a moderate-priced home 
of dignity and distinction, and who wish to secure at reason- a Se, St. Se AL tem é 
able cost a complete set of working plans of this House Beau- aed’ Fins “aro 
tiful Prize House, will receive full particulars by addressing = == -~ — 
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Oriental poppies are perhaps the most out- 
standing of these flowers, and a few of them 
should be set out as accents to the general 
display. These poppies are available chiefly in 
tones of red, pink and white, the flowers being 
held on the tips of stems a yard long, so that 
they stand well above the surrounding herbage. 

Even before the Oriental poppies have sent 
up their brilliant blossoms the more delicate 
tones of the peonies come into view. These 
flowers are nearly as large as the poppies and 
are available in much greater variety. For 
the peony is one of the oldest, hardiest and 
most showy of border perennials. One form 
at least is believed to have been grown for 
thousands of years, and hundreds of distinct 
sorts are now in cultivation. The flowers 
vary greatly in color, the tones ranging from 
white through all possible tints and shades of 
red, violet, lilac and purple. 

The forms of peony flowers vary as greatly 
as do their colors. The experts classify them 
into several groups, the most important of 
which are the single, semi-double and double, 
the Japanese, the Crown, and the anemone- 
flowered peonies. These various types repre- 
sent the stages from a single flower with a row 
of petals around the outside and clusters of 
stamens and pistils inside to the fully double 
form in which both stamens and pistils have 
been transformed into the so-called petaloids. 

The very delicacy of the color tones of 
peony blossoms causes them to fade when 
exposed to direct sunshine. A border gar- 
den beside trees or shrubs is a good place 
for them, and it is especially important 
that the bed should be filled in with a large 
supply of fertilizing materials before the 
plants are set out. It does not seem to be 
generally known that peony flowers develop 
best when the stems are cut off before the 
bud opens and placed in water in a cool room 
away from direct sunshine. 

Several other flowers may be made to bloom 
in the border garden during June. The sweet 
williams, Pyrethrum, larkspurs and Shasta 
daisies are among the more important of 
these. The last named are very different from 
the English daisies. While the latter is only 
a few inches high, the former is a tall branching 
plant with splendid flowers of the single com- 
posite type. This plant is one of the most 
notable productions of Luther Burbank, the 
famous plant-breeder of California. The 
new variety, Alaska, is a great improvement 
over the original form. 

A distinctly new note is struck when the 
flowers of July open up their symphony of 
form and color. The larkspurs, the perennial 
phloxes, the lilies—these are probably the 
most important flowers of this garden season. 
Each group contains many varieties and each 
makes a very different showing’ from either of 
the others. They deserve places by them- 
selves in the perennial border where the one 
chosen may dominate the scene. The old- 
fashioned gardens were rich in each of these 
types, although usually the different types 
were found in different gardens. 

The larkspurs are especially adapted for 
planting in the rear of the border. Tech- 
nically they are known as Delphiniums, and 
are most notable for the tones of blue of any 
perennial flowers. For blue is a color not 
easy to get in abundance, and the very fact of 
its rarity gives an added interest to it. In 
good soil plants which have become well es- 
tablished will send up several spikes to a 
height of four feet, and if these are cut off 
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METAL LATH 
The Architect Took No Chances 


No Cracked Walls or Ceilings Mar These Fine Homes 





HE stucco and the interior plastering are firm, smooth and beautiful. For the architect was careful 

to specify that Metal Lath be used as a base. He knew that its small, diamond-shaped meshes hold 

the plaster in a vise-like grip-—the strands of steel reinforcing it in every direction and so preventing cracks. 
He knew, too, that there would be no excretions from the metal to stain the 
plaster, that the walls and ceilings would never have the disfiguring, “‘streaky” 
appearance so often seen. And there was another reason why he specified 


TRADE MARK 


Ano-~Jaurn 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 


METAL LATH 


— it is fire-resisting. Thus these houses are literally sheathed in unburnable steel 
and cement. Every wall and ceiling is a fire stop, the metal lath, which supports the 
plaster, forming a veritable heart of steel. 

Every frame house urgently needs the protection of Metal Lath. And it 
increases the safety and durability of any structure. Ask any well-informed 
architect about KNO-BURN and send today for our free Builders’ book— 
“Fireproof Construction.” 


North Western Expanded Metal Co., 955 Old Colony Building, CHICAGO 
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“he Locks Stucco into 
beautiful,enduring walls 


G pane walls become almost as imperishable as 


granite when their base is Bishopric Board. 


There is no way for the Stucco to get away from 
Bishopric Board’s dovetailed key—it must remain 
imprisoned forever. Bishopric Board, itself, is nailed 
immovably to the studding or sheathing. No other 
base can be nailed so securely. When there is no 
movement of the stucco, it cannot sag or crack. 






















You insure the beauty of your stucco home by 
specifying Bishopric Board. What is more you pro- 
tect it against cold, heat, and dampness for Bishopric 
Board has splendid insulating qualities. It is also 
a deadener of sound. 

Bishopric Sheathing replaces ordinary sheathing 
at a saving of 30 per cent. It makes a solid wall in 
which there are no knot-holes. 

Write for the booklet that tells 
in detail all the remarkable facts 
about the economy and effi- 
ciency of Bishopric Stucco Board 
and Bishopric Sheathing. It 
contains stucco formulas and 
valuable hints on methods. 






























































The Bishopric Mfg. Company 






. VPesidence of) WLM. Smith 
Mt Vernon. NJ - 


THE MILLIGAN CO 
ARCH- CONTR. — 
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Books by Ralph Bergengren 


THE COMFORTS, OF HOME 
THE PERFECT GENTLEMAN 





If you want amusement and many a chuckle here are two books brimful of 
humorous situations. Excellent books to read aloud. 
Bound in uniform style, each $1.00 postpaid. 
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promptly after blossoming, they will soon send 
up other spikes in succession. 

The perennial phloxes are, perhaps, the 
best known of all the border flowers. They 
have been popular for generations and have 
held on in many an abandoned garden through- 
out the years. They are inexpensive and 
multiply so rapidly that from a dozen plants 
one can soon develop a_ good-sized bed. 
Many of the older varieties are not attractive 
in their coloring, but the recent sorts are great 
improvements in this respect. If the garden 
is kept well fertilized by top dressing and the 
plants are reset about once in five years, being 
separated each time, they will bloom pro- 
fusely about midsummer every season. If 
the flowers are cut off as they go by, a new 
crop of blossoms will continue to come during 
the later weeks of summer. 

The newer sorts of phloxes show great 
improvement in both size and color. Under 
the most favorable condition individual flowers 
will be as large as a silver dollar, and the 
flower heads which they form are most impos- 
ing. To most people the pure white varieties 
or the numerous sorts that have a colored 
eye surrounded by white, are most attractive. 
The plants are also grouped as to size, some 
being dwarf, others medium, and others tall. 

The appeal of the lilies to human conscious- 
ness is as old as the race. The grace of form, 
of leaf, stem, flower and seed-pod, the purity 
of colors on the expanded petals, and even the 
slender lines of stamens and pistils, all unite to 
give a decorative charm which is irresistible 
to every lover of natural beauty. The lilies 
belong especially in the border garden that 
runs along a bank of shrubbery. The green 
foliage of the shrubs makes a background 
against which these plants appear to best 
advantage. And they should be given plenty 
of room so that each bud and blossom may be 
revealed in all its glory and not be spoiled by 
crowding. There are dwarf lilies and lilies of 
medium height, and those which are tall, so 
that in the lily border one can have a happy 
gradation in height from front to back. 

Unfortunately the lily bulbs are more ex- 
pensive than almost any others of the peren- 
nials, but some of them will continue to 
multiply for years when once established. 
Others, however, may thrive for a few seasons 
and then disappear, apparently from attack 
by fungus diseases. This very uncertainty, 
however, adds to the zest of the lover of lilies. 
Anyone can have a gorgeous display of phloxes, 
but only the enlightened amateur can hope to 
be equally successful with the lilies. 

Here is a little list of those lilies which are 
most likely to be successful in our American 
borders: Lilium Candidum—the Madonna 
lily, the symbol of purity, beloved by artists 
from time immemorial, and to many of us the 
most beautiful of its kind; the species that 
perhaps thrives best in our garden soil, and 
which may be depended upon not to disap- 
point us, but to increase in numbers year after 
year. Lilium Speciosum in its two varieties, 
Rubrum and Album—one of the most success- 
ful garden lilies, the former preferring shade 
and the latter sunshine. Lilium Hansoni— 
an importation from Japan which has proved 
well suited to American conditions. Lilium 
Canadense—the yellow lily of New England 
meadows, making in our natural landscape one 
of the most beautiful of floral pictures and 
thriving well under garden conditions. Lilium 
Tigrinum—the tiger lily of our grandmother's 
gardens, still showing its tawny beauty by 






































Paine 


Arlington Street near Boylston Street 











Furniture 


Smartest" Make-up” 
for Summer Homes 


INE’S, the summer store magnificent, has 

far excelled all past notable achievements 

in their gorgeous exhibitions of color and 
splendor for this year’s summer homes. 

Painted and artistically decorated furniture, 
not the marble topped and other discarded pieces 
that years ago were sent down to the summer 
home. 

Cool looking, restful rugs and other floor 
coverings. 

Draperies, fabrics and lamps that will transform 
the barest pine cottage into a joyous summer 
home. And so wide is the variety and range of 
prices that the result will be more a matter of 
good taste and selection than expense. 

The illustration suggests a smart design of 
willow furniture, decorated in black and gold—a 
fabric in black and colors, decorated black lamp 
with parchment shade, and Chinese rush rug. 


Paine’s illustrated booklet “Make-up for 


Summer Homes” will give many useful sug- 
gestions—ask for it at the store or by mail. 


Company of Boston 


84 years in the manufacture and sale of Furniture and Interior Decoration 
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ROOKWOOD 
FAIENCE 


In tile facings or complete man- 
tels Rookwood Faience produces a 
satisfying and beautiful result. There 
are many types of embellishment 
to which it is adapted. 


Rookwood objects of art find a 
harmonious setting in the home of 
distinction. 


Write for literature. 
THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















DANERSK DECORATIVE FURNITURE 


It is fruitless to wait for price reductions when there are no surplus stocks and 
the country and the world are in need of everything. There can be no reduction 
of wages while a world shortage exists, and a business cataclysm would but in- 
crease the shortage and put a premium on still higher prices. To proceed with 
our building and our buying wisely and in an orderly manner is the only answer. 
There need be no drastic readjustment. The value of the dollar will increase 
only when there is a bigger supply of goods than there is of dollars. 

There is more value back of each dollar in DANERSK FURNITURE than 
in any similar manufactured product of which we know. Our things are beauti- 
fully made, and finished with exquisite artistry. 


Send for new Number of “ The Danersk” and Price List No. E-6 





Charming sets on exhibition at 


| ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of 5th Avenue— 4th floor 
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You simply push the 
legs in the ground to set a 
section of “BUFFALO” 
Portable Fencing. You make 
your poultry yard any size 
desired and then move it to 
other locations when you 
wish. No posts to drive. 
No fence stretcher to use. 
No nails and staples or post 
hole digger required. And no 
extra men needed to set the 
fence—a boy or girl can do it. 
These portable fences 
pay profit wherever 
ile or small 


animals are Sf 


raised. 





















































Our booklet No. 70-0 suggests 
a number of different arrange- 
ments which can be made with a 
few units. Write for copy or order 
direct from the following price list: 


Price 

per section 
i tttone x § fe-tneh.; .. 6.252528 $4.13 
2 ft. 6in. long x 5 ft. (gate)....... $1.76 
Sit long x 2-0 tuen...... 6.2.28 $2.20 
6tt Jose 2 ft. high... ..<6.0 $1.76 


The above prices are all F.O. B. Cars 
Buffalo and are based on orders of six 
or more sections. These standard 
sections can be shipped immediately. 


Booklet No. 70-0 mailed at your request 
with 6c in stamps to cover postage. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS 
COMPANY 
(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) 
538 Terrace 
AY BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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he is paying for. 


We insure our advertisers. 


THE MANUFACTURER | 


INSURES HIS PLANT, machinery and merchandise. | 
The merchant insures his buildings and stock. | 
The farmer insures his stock and equipment. | 
The family man insures his house and furniture. } | 
Every man insures his life. 

Insurance protects investments. 


The advertiser’s insurance policy is the report of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations on the publications with which he places contracts. 
He insures himself against mis- 


| He protects his investment. 
He knows that he really gets what 


representation of circulation. 


| The reports of the Audit Bureau of Circulations on THE HOUSE | 
BEAUTIFUL are furnished on request. | 
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-many an abandoned doorstep and still desir- 
able for planting in front of shrubbery, but 
not to be tolerated in its double form. Lilium 
Auratum—the gold-banded lily, introduced 
from Japan fifty years ago and now known by 
nearly a dozen beautiful varieties, doing well 
in our gardens for about three years after 
planting and then usually disappearing. 
Lilium Superbum, our native turk’s-cap lily, 
very beautiful with its recurved petals and 
doing well in rich border gardens, especially 
if they have plenty of moisture. Lilium 
Myriophyllum—the recently introduced Chi- 
nese lily, often called the regal lily, perhaps to 
prove the most important of all our lilies for 
torder planting. 

When the days of summer begin to suggest 
the coming autumn a wealth of blossoms in 
the great sunflower family begin to bloom in 
the well-stocked borders. The first of these 
are the goldenrods with which our American 
landscapes are so adorned that we are likely to 
neglect to plant them in the border garden, 
but our English cousins find them well worthy 
of use within the garden borders. The color 
harmonies of asters and goldenrods in Amer- 
ican landscapes are most beautiful and these 
plants are well worth growing together, espec- 
ially in front of thickets of shrubs or trees. 
The asters are among the most desirable 
plants for late flowers in the border garden. 
They are hardier than the Pompom Chrysan- 
themums and will thrive with less attention. 
The flowers stand several degrees of frost 
without injury, so they are able to make a 
brave showing through October and even into 
November. Some species blossom in August, 
but the larger and more attractive forms come 
on in September and October. The New 
England aster, of which there are several 
distinct varieties, is one of the best species for 
garden use. This and many other good sorts 
are listed in the plantsmen’s catalogues. 

Along with the asters it is worth while to 
plant a few Boltonias, because of their height 
and the show they make above the asters. 
They are taller than these, and combine finely 
with them both as\to form and color. Two 
common kinds are now grown, one white, the 
other lavender-pink. The latter is the larger 
and more attractive. It has also a dwarf 
variety growing but two feet high. All three 
Boltonias are hardy and of easy growth. 
When established the clumps enlarge by 
means of spreading rootstocks and produce 
great masses of attractive flowers. 

The hardy Chrysanthemums are the latest 
garden flowers for all except the most north- 
ern states. Unfortunately only a few varie- 
ties can be made to endure continuously, 
in regions north of Boston, at least, with- 
out winter protection. Farther south, these 
plants offer splendid opportunities for having 
late flowers in the borders and for cutting. 
They are easy to grow and multiply rapidly 
when once established. 

There are many books which give definite 
planting plans by means of which one can 
have a continuous succession of bloom in 
garden borders from spring until autumn. 
Such plans are well worth studying because 
they represent long years of experiment in 
getting successful results. The essential thing 
to remember is that the border garden 
should always show a dominance of cer- 
tain types, and that for this result one 
must plant in abundance and not be satis- 
fied with a few specimens of aad different 
varieties. 
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effect 
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| Changes of Address | 


| must reach this office by the 1oth of the month 
| to affect the forthcoming number. The old ad- 
| dress should be given as well as the new. 
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That bathroom of yours 
Linduro Enamel 
will make it glow and glisten 


If you only knew how easy it is to The ease with which it goes on and 
use Linduro Enamel, not to mention quickly smooths up, will make you 
the beautiful, smooth, glistening white | think of liquid porcelain. It would be 
finish it gives; there would be competi- | "0 exaggeration to say you had porce- 
tion in the family as to who should be | Jain lined your bathroom or kitchen, or 

sus li porcelain coated your bathroom wood 
privileged to do the enameling. “agency one 

aime Lietivs ut all | Work and furniture. 

In thinking of Lin ae. It happens that we have an interest- 
thought out of your mind of any other | ing piece of printed matter especially 
enamel you may have used. There is | ahout Linduro Enamel. Better send 
none of that unpleasant pulling on the for it, or go and buy a can and start 
brush, none of that temper testing difi- | right in porcelain coating things. You 
culty in getting it to give a smooth will find Lowe Brothers’ Enamels on 
surface, or cling to the sharp edges. | sale at the one best dealer in each town. 


463 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
Boston New York Jersey City + Chicago Atlanta Kansas City Minneapolis Toronto 
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AN ENTHUSIASTIC LETTER 


From an owner of 


The Amenities of Book-Collecting 


“My copy of ‘The Amenities of Book-Collecting’ has disappeared, | hope to the satisfaction of somebody 
who enjoys it as much as I have, for one may well condone the appropriation of the book by such an one, 
in point of fact almost commend the act. 

“Nevertheless, I don’t wish to be forlorn. Accordingly, 1 send my cheque for $12.00 for three copies. With these 
judiciously distributed in my quarters,—one, perhaps, hidden or locked away from the collector,—I may be 
able to have Mr. Newton's fascinating volume ready at any moment I may need it!” 


If you are not familiar with this volume just fill out the order blank, and a copy will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of $4.00. The book contains 355 pages, with many unique 
illustrations from the author’s own collection, and a frontispiece in color. 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY Press, INc. 

41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find ..--.-.-for Bh a THE AMENITIES OF BOOK-COLLECTING 
Name 2 . ‘ . City <apnbaligiiieg = oc ine aie estes ysis eeeanacep deme 
Street - : State . ‘i : ‘ 2 sai wicnnipheael ceed gan ane 
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TUPELO LUMBER 


is so peculiarly valuable for interior flooring, because, although it is a soft 
wood and therefore easily worked and laid, it has what scientists call an 
“involved” grain. This is a grain in which the fibres are “knitted” or 
“woven” together and results in extreme resistance to friction such as a 
floor has to withstand. TUPELO FLOORING DOES NOT TEND TO 
SPLINTER OR SLIVER. (“There’s something in that.”) This tough, 
wear-resisting characteristic of TUPELO is so great that this wood is largely 
used for flooring in warehouses and for platforms where heavy trucking is 
done. There is no harder test for a floor than that. And a floor is a floor, 
wherever it is. And Tupelo’s value IN YOUR OWN HOME is due to the 
same traits that make it supreme in commercial usages. Of course, for 
exterior use, such as porch floors, where moisture is encountered, Tupelo is 
not to be compared in investment value with “Tidewater”? Cypress, the 
trade-marked ‘“‘Wood Eternal,” but for INTERIOR work Tupelo is extremely 
valuable, very satisfactory—and ENDURINGLY ECONOMICAL. (“‘There’s 


something in that—yes, certainly—there’s something in that.’’) 
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“Tupelo Floors for All [ndoors-”’ 


The only way to have Tupelo Floors is to make them of Tupelo. (“‘There’s something in that.”’) 



































PLACE NO FLOORING ORDER TILL YOU LEARN ALL ABOUT TUPELO LUMBER 


Ask us for Free and Full Information about this valuable, dependable 
and in the best sense, economical, wood. Please address nearest office. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 


906 HIBERNIA BANK BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA., OR 906 HEARD Nat’L BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








_ For the June Graduation or Wedding Gift 
| sialic CLASSIC 


First Series— Second Series 





| Beautifully Bound in Leather 


containing collections of brilliant essays from the Atlantic Monthly 


Since manufacturing conditions limit this edition to 
asmall number of sets, an early order is suggested. 


Leather Edition, Two Volumes, Boxed, $6.00 





The Atlantic Monthly Press BOSTON, MASS. 








—— 


41 MT. VERNON ST. 
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Putting Individuality Into the 
American Home. II 
(Continued from page 516) 


conventional patterns, roller- or block-piinted 
cottons and linens, the French linens al- 
ready illustrated, and the wool or cotton- 
and-wool machinery-made tapestries; this last 
one of the best of all where color and 
effect are desired. Against the drapery 
may be hung, if desired, a mirror or a fine 
old framed portrait. Upon the top of the 
piece of furniture stand a vase, two or three 
smaller attractive objects and a pair of candle- 
sticks with candles. There is nothing par- 
ticularly new in this treatment—it is prac- 





Chippendale armchair covered with Petit 


Point Needlework. Courtesy of Charles of 
London, New York. 


tised by the best decorators—but it may 
possibly be new in the reader’s home and in 
any event be made decidedly individual and 
refreshing in its coloring. If the drapery be 
the rep or two-toned damask in a golden- 
yellow tan the vase may be one of simple 
shape in a solid-color blue pottery or porce- 
lain of a shade properly accompanying the 
fabrics. Candlesticks are often supplied uni- 
form in color with vases, or they may be of 
brass. Spirally twisted candles are more 
interesting than the plain. If a vari-colored 
conventionally designed tapestry or other 
drapery be chosen with blue as its dominant 
note the vase may be yellow with yellow or 
brass candlesticks and yellow candles. If the 
central space be occupied by a sofa or settee a 
drapery may likewise be hung behind it to 
give it height and interest. 

The same plan may be carried out with 
expensive damask or brocade in a handsome 
drawing-room or with tapestry in a Tudor or 
Italian hall. One of the illustrations shows 
it adapted as an overmantel decoration with 
an unusual pair of sconces at the sides. If 
the drapery is used back of a handsome con- 
sole cabinet in a Neo-Classic interior, a rare 
vase may be employed, or a hawthorne jar, 
and candelabra of Waterford glass or of appro- 
priate period design. 

If furniture is purchased for this position 
it might in the simple room be a painted 
cabinet or cupboard or an attractive table. 

In all cases it is well to support the new and 
unusual acquisition with a smaller piece or 
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saves immediately because it reduces 
the cost of brick-laying. 
lock” takes the place of two common 


Just the Same Twenty Years Hence 


You have always admired your neighbor’s brick house—the enduring beauty of 
its vari-colored units, its fireproofness, its resistance to winter’s storms and cold, and 
summer’s blistering heat. 

It will be just the same twenty years hence. 
of construction, even if the owner paints and repairs, replaces and refinishes. 


Brick saves money in the long run, and 


“FISKLOCK” BRICK 


You can’t say this of other forms 


HARDONCOURT-FISKE PATENTS 


One “Fisk- 


bricks. ‘‘Fisklock brick”’ has 
a texture similar to our 
“Tapestry” brick, insulat- 

ing air-spaces, and greater 
strength than a solid wall 
of common brick. 


Ask your architect —he will 
advocate brick and tell you about 
“Fisklock.” 


FISKE & COMPANY, INC. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Watsontown, Pa. 
Fire Brick 






fASILY 
HANDLED 
FASILY LAID 


New York 


Tapestry Brick Face Brick 
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service, their 
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hand forged 
« Golonial 
pS hardware. 


TRADE MARK 





What does the W. IRVING Trade Mark 
| signify? The answer ts ‘‘Hardware,” defined 
literally as ‘Any wares made of iron or other 
metal.” Broadly this is our business, but 
as planned by the founder of the House of 
W. IRVING, our life work, the specialty in 
| which we are authorities, by virtue of long 
study—is Colonial Hardware. 


It is made at the blacksmith’s forge in the true 
old way, after models collected with discrimi- 
nating care—or from the designs of your 
architect. Each piece, exact to its original 
in type and feeling, is stamped with the Holly 
Leaf of W. IRVING to identify its origin. 





To produce again the beautiful work of the 
Colonial smith, so that others too will love it 
is our delight, and the W. IRVING Trade 
Mark ts the pledge. 


W. Irving Door Knocker 
No. 1158 


Write us or visit our shop 


Telephone Murray Fill 8536. 








the W Irving Forge. inc 


3267328 East 38" SI. New York Gily 
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Radiator Obtrusiveness 
Its Solution 








Enclosures, Especially 


The Radi Grille.” 


It treats of everything 
from the simplest of 
enclosures to those of 
ingenious adaptations 
in special designs. 






Here is one of at least 
twenty-one happy so- 
lutions for overcoming 
radiator obtrusiveness. 
Solutions that insure 














you the comforts of 






radiator heats, with- 
Fortunately for you, 
the suggestions are 
about divided for new 
houses and old. 


out their objections. 








The one shown, and 
all the other ones, we 
are now showing in a 
delightful booklet, just 
from the press. Its title 


is: “About Radiator 










Your request for this 
booklet would be most 
welcome. 





Here, indeed, is @ unique enclosure trealment, as 
well as a happy use for a niche. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFc Co. 


2 WEsT 45TH ST 
New YorK 


































‘¢ 
AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD" 

For a few hundred dollars you may add a few thousand dollars in 
the sales value of your residence, if you make a liberal use of Red 
Gum, ‘‘America’s Finest Cabinet Wood,’’ for trim, panelling, wains- 
coating, and timbered ceilings. With Red Gum trim artistically used 
you can give to your own new home much of the charm of the wonderful residences 
of two hundred years ago. The wise man in this practical and unpoetic generation 
is he who, when building, not only produces an architectural atmosphere pleasing to 
himself and his family but who, at the same time, has his weather-eye open for the 
point of view of the unknown man to whom he may sometime want to sell the house. 
Fine interior woodwork (Red Gum Woodwork) is just so much sales insurance. 
it puts your house in “Class A” of general desirability—at reasonable expense. 
.Red Gum costs less than any of the other recognized cabinet woods—improves 
with age and is easily kept in beautiful condition. Its finishes are manifold. 
Write for the Red Gum literature and samples. ADDRESS: RED GUM DIVISION, 


AMERICAN HARDWOOD MFRS. ASSOCIATION, 1310 Bank of Commerce Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











COLOR SCHEME ARTIST AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


JAMES W. MASTERSON, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


can beautify your estate by using color schemes for gardens and opening vistas to form beautiful 
pictures. 25 years’ experience. Has developed some of the largest estates in America. Consult 
him on new ideas. Kindly write for book on information. 

















Construction adds to the permanent wealth of 


BUILD N O the country and the individual 





U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR ©: 2. Witson 


Secretary 
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two of similar character, and so prevent its 
falling out with former possessions. These 
may be a couple of chairs, or a chair and seat- 
ing-stool, or a small table; and these should be 
placed not with the newer important pieces, 
but elsewhere, so as to distribute the effect. 

Lacquered, satinwood and painted furniture 
and unusual pieces such as Chinese and Korean 
cabinets will invariably afford much iriterest. 
One of the best ways of introducing the novel 
note is the employment of the furniture of 
other nations or periods, or both, with existing 
possessions. This whole subject is treated 
and illustrated in Part III of ‘“‘The Practical 
Book of Interior Decoration.” 

It has been intimated that instead of pur- 
chasing new furniture or changing the uphol- 
stery of all, sufficient accent may often be 
secured by new and more striking coverings 
upon a few pieces. Suggestions in this direc- 
tion will now be made. 

Two of the fabrics shown have been chosen 
especially to illustrate this procedure. If ina 


Plain stripe is of soft golden yellow; the other 

is écru upon which rosebuds of pink with green 

stems and leaves are sprigged. Courtesy of 
Wm. Baumgarten & Co., Inc., New York. 


drawing-room the seating furniture were 
upholstered in the slightly ribbed écru silk, with 
stripe of crimson-red, it would have decided 
style because of the stripe of red. If, how- 
ever, still greater distinction were desired in a 
room containing considerable furniture, a 
prominent settee and a couple of chairs might 
be covered with the delightful crimson-red 
satin. In these two fabrics the coloring is 
precisely the same, but in the first the stripe 
only is of the crimson-red while in the latter 
the ground is of the red and the stripe of the 
écru. 

It is well worth while to show here two most 
beautiful textiles either for general use or as 
an accent. Both of these are decidedly 
expensive, but for the householder with 
money to spend a richer and more distin- 
guished effect might probably be gained by 
the appropriate employment of either than 
by the same expenditure in other ways. The 
background of one is of heavy flecked écru 
silk and upon this the pattern is raised in silk 
velvet in moss-green and shades of quiet rose. 
This fabric should be used upon furniture ol 
sturdy character. Theother is of the highest 
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in Provide the ] cee Bird ie for Sone Garden 
a The health and happiness of the birds in Governments have recognized their superi- 
a your garden depend entirely upon the char- ority and granted them protecting patents. 
sa acter of the homes you provide for them. Many notable Estates, Gardens, Cemeteries 
est. REIBER BIRD HOMES are the only and Parks throughout the United States 
wel bird homes which reproduce the exact con- have been converted into Bird Sanctuaries 
of ditions required by Nature for the healthy, through the efforts of EDWIN H. REIBER 
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4 Greater Beauty 
‘{ 


“WHAT A CONVENIENCE!” ||| {i} “%* Zconom 


KN For a home exterior 


That’s what you'll say again and again if vour architect specifies a VA h ; 
Kernerator for your new home. The Ni of infinite beauty and 


y\ practicality, specify 


KERNERATOR A) “Creo-Dipt” Stained Shingles , 
Built-in-the-Chimney in 





which merit deepest approval also 
for their true first-cost and upkeep 










destroys withouc odor or expense, all kitchen refuse, wrapping paper, faded flowers, it ti 
paper boxes, rags, by burning. Requires no fuel other than the dry waste that is thrown tatA economy. 
in a handy kitchen hopper. This, in burning, dries the wet waste so it can burn. tii 
The Kernerator disposes of bottles, cans and other non-combustible material. It abolishes HAN Each shingle is stained sepa- 
. garbage cans. Built of brick at the base of the | & ¥ 
é chimney when the building is erected. Requires | fe rately, uniformly and permanently 
pig aaiaa saci 1} 1 one of 30 beautiful shades of red, 
Sanitary - Economical . Convenient . Odorless hi) brown, green, grey. Bu ndled 


Ask your architect or write att 
ie uamaed tealdn ||] ready tolay. Proof against dry-rot 
4 and weather. 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO., | | 
506 Clinton Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


















For delightful suggestions, send 
today for Portfolio of Homes 
and Colo: Samples. Ask about 

““Creo-Dipt"’ Thatch Roofs; 24* 
Dixie White Side Walls. 


















CREO-DIPT COMPARNY, Inc. 
1077 Oliver St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y, 
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Home of B. L. Taylor, 
Glencoe, Ill. Arch.: 
Robt. Seyfarth, Chicago. 






Architect: A. J. Bodker. 




















| 
| 
Equipped with Kernerator. Residence of W. J. Brainard, Scarsdale, N. Y. & 





























7 Residence of W. W. Orcutt, 403 So. Mariposa 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif, 
H. F. Dierker, Architect 


BAY STATE 


Brick and Cement 


COATING 


HOUSE takes its place in 
the front rank of beauti- 
ful homes after one or two 
applications of Bay State Brick 
and Cement Coating. And it 
protects as it beautifies. It 
waterproofs all walls of brick, 
cement or stucco. Rain can’t 
beat through it. 


In white, and a large range 


of delightful tints. Let us 
send you a sample. Write 
for Booklet No. 17. It shows 


many Bay State Coated 
Homes. 





THE BAY STATER 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., INc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 
BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office, Architects’ Building 
Philadelphia Office, 1524 Chestnut Street 














RANCH 


FOR SALE 


Delightful western ranch, good improve- 
ments, modern residence known as ‘“‘Shade- 
crest.” Six thousand acres adjoining city 
limits of Canadian, Texas, a splendid growing 
town of 3000 population. Division point on 
the through line of the Santa Fe R.R. Ideal 
thoroughbred farm. Several hundred acres in 
cultivation. Water and pasturage unsur- 
passed. Great possibilities for oil. 


Write or wire owner— 


THOS. F. MOODY, 


City Nat'l Bank Bidg., Wichita Falls, Texas. 
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refinement and for lighter pieces. Its ground 
is of exquisite rose satin, the design in ashes- 
of-rose, while around this is a heavy lock- 
stitching, giving to the pattern an appliqué 
effect. 

In small reception-rooms where an accent 
is desired it would be sufficient to cover a 
couple of chairs of different design from the 
remaining furniture with a new material, 
placing them separately among the other 
pieces. The false idea that all the furniture 
in a room must be en suite is happily dead. 
It led to much monotony, whereas catholic 
furnishing is of great interest. A certain 
proportion of the furniture of a room may 





Heavy slightly ribbed écru silk with stripe of a 

crimson red. Upon the ground is a conven- 

tional cross-stitched sprig of darker écru and 

green. Courtesy of Wm. Baumgarten & Co., 
Inc., New York. 


well be of the same general style, as a basis, to 
which other pieces, harmonizing but different, 
add welcome relief. Even the pieces of the 
same mode need not necessarily match: for 
example there are a number of beautiful 
designs in Hepplewhite shield-back and inter- 
laced-heart chairs. Why not use two of these 
designs rather than but one? Ina room with 
Chippendale mahogany furniture two or three 
Chinese Chippendale chairs in black decorated 
lacquer, or a cabinet in the same mode, will 
add great interest; or an armchair might be 
covered with needlework as the chair shown 
above. 

In the former article it was mentioned that 
the beautiful French printed linens were 
sufficiently handsome to be used upon the 
simpler forms of mahogany furniture. The 
American agents for these linens (Messrs. 
A. L. Diament & Co., Philadelphia and New 
York) are now supplying painted pieces of 
furniture in which the decoration is taken 
from the designs on some of the linens, so 
that a piece or two of this furniture may be 
used with the mahogany or cottage furniture 
covered with the linens. These pieces com- 
prise such things as cabinets, wardrobes, 
chests of drawers, tables and day-beds. 

Where the existing furniture of a Jacobean 
room is of velvet, a settee so interesting in 
contour and covering as the one shown would 
add greatly to its appearance. The inexpen- 
sive linen brocade shown would made an effec- 
tive covering for robust furniture in simpler 
homes. 
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WHAT GUIDES YOUR 
CHOICE of WOODWORK? 


A preference for this or that appear- 
ance is not a sufficient guide in se- 
lecting the woodwork for your home. 

You should know not only that your 


woodwork will be beautiful but that 
it will stay beautiful year after year. 
“Beautiful birch” is hard, strong, 
wear resisting. It can be stained or 
enameled in any finish you choose. 

The new birch book tells much of 
interest and profit to builders and 
you will find it well worth reading. 
Your copy is awaiting your address. 


The Birch Manufacturers 
211 F. R. A. Bidg., Oshkosh, Wis. 














Fifth large impression now off press 





An American Idyll 


The Life of Carleton H. Parker 
By CORNELIA S. PARKER 


“If you admire ‘strong men and true,’ if you enjoy 
biography, if you like love stories, if naiveté appeals 
to you, if a tale of happiness well told brings you 
pleasure, then thisbook belongs on your reading list. 
It is a book I have heard recommended a dozen 
times, but no one has been able to describe its charm 
or fascination.’"—The Chicago Evening Post. 


Attractive binding, photogravure frontispiece, 
gilttop. $1.75 postpaid. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 


41 Mount Vernon Street Boston, Mass. 
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Are You 
Going to 


BUILD 
A 


HOME 


or merely 











a house? 


Mcllvaine & Roberts, Architects 


BUILDING AGE 


each month illustrates eight or ten homes, similar to the 
one shown, with complete plans for each designed by 
skillful architects, and many interesting details of designs 
for doorways, stairs, interior trim and fixtures. 

Practical suggestions about building homes at Jow cost. 


This information is proving of inestimable value to thousands of 
home builders. Informing 
articles on financing, contracts, 








decorations and furnishings, do- First Floor Plan ig Noi 
mestic efficiency, etc., are printed 
in each issue. Second floor plan 

One idea gained from it will be (not shown) has three 
worth to you in satisfaction the bedrooms and two eae’ sg 
price of a hundred subscirptoins. baths. W-O"e tare 

Special Subscription Offer 

Two Months Free 


We willsend Building Age, monthly, 
for 14 months on receipt of your sub- 
scription for one year ($2.00 per year) 
with remittance if mailed now. 

Canadian subscription $2.50, foreign 
subscription $3.00, payable in New 
York Funds. 


BUILDING AGE 


241 West 39th St., New York 





LIVING tm 








DINING 2m 


Wen s 1-0" 
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HAVE A VUITTON! 


IN OTHER WORDS WHEN 
TRAVELLING ADD TO YOUR 
PLEASURE THE SATISFAC- 
TION OF 


“A TRUNK” 
WHICH IS REALLY 


A TRUNK 





A VUITTON TRUNK WILL GIVE YOU WHERE EVER YOU ARE, 
COMFORT AND SECURITY, NOTWITHSTANDING LIGHTNESS AND 
ELEGANCE. 


IT’S REALLY PART OF YOUR HOME WHICH FOLLOWS YOU. 


WHEN IN PARIS VISIT THE VUITTON BUILDING WHERE YOU WILL 
BE SHOWN THE HANDSOMEST DISPLAY OF TRUNKS, SHOPPING 
AND TRAVELLING BAGS, FITTED SUIT CASES OF ALL VALUE FROM 
SILVER PLATED TO GOLD OR RICHEST ENAMEL TOILET SETS EVER 
PRESENTED TO VISITORS. 


LOUIS VUITTON 
VUITTON BUILDING 
70 CHAMPS ELYSEES 
PARIS 
AND AT 
149 NEW BOND ST. 
LONDON 


CATALOGUE SENT ON 
DEMAND 
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Wherever You Piainel This 
Summer Carry American 
Express Travelers Cheques 
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In Europe carry the new Sterling and French 
Franc Travelers Cheques. For the pro- 
tection of travelers in Europe against 
unscrupulous money changers and fluctu- 
ating exchange rates, the American Express 
Company has devised and issued Sterling 
and French Franc Travelers Cheques which 
can be cashed in Great Britain and France 
at face value less a nominal stamp tax. 
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Sterling Cheques are issued in five and ten- 
Pound amounts. French Franc Cheques 
are issued in denominations of 200 and 
400 Francs. 
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You May Purchase These Cheques 


At banks and express offices, paying for them in Dollars 
at the current rate of exchange plus the usual 
commission, and thus insure the value of your 
American money in foreign lands before you start 
overseas. Like the old Dollar Travelers Cheques, 
the new Sterling and French Franc Cheques are 
self-identifying. 
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In the United States, Canada, Alaska, 

Central and South America, the West 

Indies, and the Orient Carry American 
Express Dollar Travelers Cheques 
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This sky-blue international currency, which has withstood 
the severe test of thirty years, is readily accepted 
in every country in the world. For convenience 
and absolute safety against loss, these Cheques are 
superior to any other form of travel funds. You 
sign these Cheques when you buy them and again 
when you cash them. Identification such as is 
required to cash personal checks is not essential — 
your signature identifies you. They cost fifty cents 
for each one hundred dollars. 
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For Large Amounts Carry 


< 


American Express Letters of Credit, not as a substitute 


for Travelers Cheques, but rather to supplement ha 
them. American Express Travelers Letters of '@) 
Credit are issued to travelers who wish to carry oO 


larger sums than they care to have in the form of 
Travelers Cheques. 
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The American Express Travel Department 
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With branch offices and connections around the world, can 


o 


take care of ll your travel requirements to any 4 
part of the world. Tours and Cruises in season. 9, 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
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| etn the conveniently placed in- 
takes through which dust and dirt 





Dirt is piped from rugs, walls, floors and furnishings 
meets are drawn by powerful suction with a 
SPENCER. The SPENCER has no 


shown below. 
leaky dust bag, no complicated parts— 


everything’s built in. Not an atom of 
dirt escapes, and housecleaning is done 
swiftly, easily and thoroughly. 


Put the SPENCER Cleaning System 
in the home you live in or the one 
you are going to build—and realize 
that ‘‘Dream of Independence.”’ 


SPENCER installations for every type of building 
at surprisingly low cost. Write for particulars. 


SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 
Hartford Dept. H.B. Connecticut 











Installed 
int your CENTRAL CLEANING SYSTEM 
basement “KEEPS A CLEAN HOUSE CLEAN” 











ANNOUNCING TWO NATURE BOOKS 


A LITTLE GATEWAY TO SCIENCE: Hexapod Stories 
By EDITH M. PATCH 
Stories about six-footed insects, written with special attention to the interest of children from 


seven to nine years of age. This book will undoubtedly make a strong appeal to young readers 
and many of their older guides. Profusely illustrated by Robert J. Sim. $1.25 postpaid 


EVERYDAY ADVENTURES 
By SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 
The author of this attractive volume needs no introduction to readers of the Atlantic Monthly 
and similar magazines. Some of the stories have already met with wide approval, and their charm is 


greatly enhanced by Mr. Howard Taylor Middleton’s unusual nature photographs. 
To be published in June. $3.00 postpaid 








The Atlantic Monthly Press, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 
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Electricity in the Home 
(Continued from page 524) 


dust free once more. Then the water comes 

rushing through the fabric and carries off the 

now-free dust and the clothes are clean. The 

actual washing process, therefore, has been 
a sequence of first softening the fibres of the 

cloth by soaking them, softening the greasy 

binder by heat, then dissolving it with the 

soapsuds and then washing the dirt away by 

forcing the water through the fabric. 

That is the process, no matter how you 
wash, because that is the only way that clothes 
can be cleaned. It was not the rubbing on the 
old-time wash-board that rubbed out the dirt. 
The ridges on the wash-board merely served to 
force the water through the clothes, but it did 
wear out the clothes. It is not the fact that 
this or that electric washing-machine employs 
a cylinder or a vacuum cup. that makes clothes 
clean, but the fact that this action does serve 
to send the hot suds surging through the 
clothes. 

Actually, no matter where or how you do it, 
the process of washing clothes is identically 
the same action as every woman employs when 
she washes a fragile georgette crépe waist in a 
basin of water by sousing it up and down. 
She washes this tender garment herself because 
she does not wish to trust it to the laundress. 
She does not rub it with her hands because she 
knows that a very little rubbing will wear a 
break in the fine fibres of the silk. So she pre- 
pares hot suds and simply souses the garment 
up and down. It is enough. 

But she does not stop to think of this. If 
rubbing harms a thin silk waist, just so, rub- 
bing must harm the other clothing also. It 
will not wear a hole in one washing, but there 
must be wear which shortens the life of the 
fabric. The ideal way to wash, therefore, 
would be just to souse the napkins and the 
petticoats in hot suds in the same way that you 
wash georgette crépe. It would take longer, 
but it would not wear and tear the fabrics. 

And that is exactly what happens in the 
cylinder of an electric washing-machine. The 
cylinder revolves, and as each lifter comes 
around, it picks up clothes out of the swirling 
water, lifts them out and up and drops them 
back in the hot suds again. Five lifters pick 
up clothes to each complete revolution of the 
cylinder. Every so often, the cylinder reverses 
and turns the other way, so that the clothes 
will not roll up in a ball. But the actual 
washing is done as simply and as safely as when 
a woman souses a picce of treasured, fine lace 
in the basin in the bathroom. 

The cylinder should be left revolving with 
the clothes inside, from ten to twenty minutes, 
depending upon how soiled they are. Then, 
when the first batch is clean, you pull up the 
handle C and the cylinder stops. You turn it 
around until the cover is on top, and take the 
cover off. You pull out the knob marked A, 
and swing the wringer round over your tub full 
of rinsing water, letting the knob spring back in 
place again. Then you start the wringer by 
moving the handle 7, from the neutral posi- 
tion (See circle 4) to position A 2, pick up the 


_ piece of wash lying on top, start it through the 


wringer in the usual way, and let them all pass 
into the clean rinsing water, leaving the hot 
suds all in the washer, ready for further use. 
If the clothes should start to wrap around the 
wringer, just shift the wringer safety release 
handle to position 3B1 (See circle 2) and it will 
reverse and feed the clothes back toward the 
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Lighting Fixtures 


HESE Miller Lighting, Fixtures have every 

quality of distinction except a high price. 
In every line and detail their design will 
delight the eye of the student of interior 
decoration, and their construction is of a 
soundness to satisfy the most exacting. Yet 
the price is lw—lower even than prevailed 
in ante bellum days. This achievement is 
due to a new method of manufacture and 
distribution. 


No. 68, 5-LIGHT FIXTURE 
Antique Gold finish $39.00 


West of Rockies $40.00 





No. 618. 2- LIGHT BRACKET 


Antique Gold finish $13.20 
West of Rockies $13.70 


Colonial Silver finish $47.30 Colonial Silver finish $15.95 
West of Rockies $48.30 West of Rockies $16.45 
Prices do not include shades or bulbs 
Write us and we will gladly put you in 
touch with a Miller distributor near you. 


EDWARD MILLER & COMPANY 
Established 1844 CONN. 
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Why endure dirty 
or unpleasant Water? 


S there any wonder the laundress “kicks’’ when she has to 


wash in dirty water? Is it any wonder you complain 

about getting into a dirty bath? Is it worth while having 
your food cooked and dishes washed in water which is unclean 
or possibly polluted? 

What is sparkling, safe water worth to the health 
and comfort of your home! 

You can easily obtain this kind of water, either hot or cold, 
no matter what the condition of your present water supply 
may be, by using a Loomis-Manning Filter—the filter which 
has been a comfort to hundreds of homes for over thirty years. 

This filter cleanses every drop of water entering your home. 
It does not restrict or interfere with your present water sys- 
tem. It can be installed in old or new houses. The water 
comes from the faucets as it does now, only beautifully clear. 
There is very little care necessary —not at all complicated. 
No continual expense. 

Let us send you full information about this valuable home 
appliance. Tell us how many bathrooms you have and what 
your water troubles are. 


Loomis-Manning Filter Distributing Co. 
1447 South 37th Street 













Brick for Economy 


Common Brick is the recognized material for substantial homes. 
Yet it now costs no more to build with brick, the most fire-re- 
sistive of all structures, than with materials which have always 
been designated as ‘‘cheapest.””. The upkeep is notably less. 













BRICK for the Average Man’s HOME, $1 


shows 34 attractive houses from cozy Bungalows to 8-room Co- 
lonials—all of the latest type of fire-resistive construction. Fine 
illustrations, floor plans, cost estimates. Working drawings 
H available. Secure this book postpaid from the Secretary-Man- 
t ager, or from the manufacturer in your locality who stamps his 
brick with the trademark below, which is your guarantee of 
quality. 
This National Educational Campaign is sustained by The ; 
Common Brick Industry of America. Address, The Secre- 
tary-Manager, 1302 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 





gee * ; N 
Adam Thoroughgood & 
PrincessAnne Co. Va 


The Common Brick man- 
sion-house of a 3200 acre 








Established 
1880 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





estate. Undoutiealy the 
jirst house in America to 
which silver was trought 
as a wedding present. 














For Beauty with Economy 
build with Common 
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Speaking of 
CONCRETE 
GARAGES 


Is your car protected in a 
weatherproof, fireproof, per~ 
manent garage? Is your other 
property protected because 
your car 1s thus housed? 


You want a garage like that 
—one that 1 1S reasonable in 
cost and requires practically 


no repairs. 


You can have it if you use Concrete 
in any one of several ways. You ll be 
interested in knowing how a concrete 
block garage will meet your needs. 


Ask for our free booklet 
“Concrete Block Garages” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


TLANTA DETROIT 
CHICAGO ELENA 
DALLAS INDIANAPOLIS 
DENV: SCI 
DES MO) 


LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


PASS. — — 


SALK LAKE CITY 
PARKERSRURG SAN FRANCISCO 
PITTSBURGH SEA E 
PORTLAND, OREG. aA Lous 
INGTON 

















Save Floors-Save Rugs 
See That You Get Them 

















Finished with Cabot’s Creosote Stains and Old Virginia 
, 


White. Warren Skillings, Architect, San Jose, Cal 


Don’t Waste Labor by 
Using Poor Materials 


Labor costs much more than material, in staining or paint 
ing If you accept a ‘‘cheap’’ etain and it washes off or 
fades, you lose the stain and four times a8 much more that 
the labor has cost. If you take pains to use Cabot’s Stains, 
the colors will be handsome and lasting, on shingles, siding 
or boards, and the Creosote will preserve the wood. (The 
only genuine Creosote, wood-preserving Stains.) You will 
save money and be gure of satisfaction, because 


You Can Rely Upon 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent, 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, 129 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 
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washer again. When the first batch of clothes 
is in the rinsing tub, you throw in another lot of 
soiled clothes and repeat. The rinsed clothes 
can then be passed into the bluing water, again 
through the wringer, or dumped in wet and 
then run through the wringer into the basket, 
The electric washer cleanses the clothes so 
thoroughly that many women no longer boil 
their clothes, but those who still wish to, can 
vary the order as they will. 

When the clothes are all washed, the three 
or four cylinder-fulls have taken say an hour, 
or an hour and a half at the outside, and while 
the machine has been running, the rinsing and 
wringing and the bluing have been done and the 
clothes taken out and hung on the line. Wash 
day is over. A full day’s work by the old 
standards is done. And when the clothes are 
dry, ironing day has come. And all this has 
been accomplished without labor or fatigue, 
without backache and tired arms, also with- 
out a broken button or a bit of wear to the 
finest garment—and the clothes are absolutely 
clean. 

Then what of the washing-machine—what 
happens next? When the washing is done 
you turn off the current and open a spigot 
which, when the machine arrived, you found 
inside and screwed on to the drain pipe 4, 
You draw off all the water into a pail and pour 
it down the sink. Then you turn on the cur- 
rent again and start the cylinder, pouring ina 
pail or two of good hot water on the revolving 
cylinder to wash out all the suds and dirt that 
have remained. Then wash off the wringer 
rolls with hot water and soap. The cylinder 
itself may be taken out and scrubbed and dried, 
if you prefer, as a sanitary precaution. The 
machine is then ready for another wash 
next week, except for the periodic oiling that 
naturally must be cared for. 

Every machine needs lubrication, because 
every machine has moving parts, gears and 
bearings, that rub together and, if not pro- 
tected, heat up and wear each other down. 
Therefore, lubrication is introduced that forms 
a film over the surface of the metal, actually 
keeping the parts from touching and prevent- 
ing all friction, so that wear is reduced to 
practically nothing. In a washing-machine 
two kinds of lubrication are necessary—oil 
and grease—and oil-holes and grease-cups are 
provided so that the following of a simple 
schedule insures the proper lubrication of 
every part, distributed automatically. 

There are five-oil-holes, for instance, on the 

machine shown in the diagram 2 B, 2 C, 2 E, 
2 F, and 2G. Each of these points should 
have a drop or two of oil each week before the 
machine is used. Then on the worm-gear- 
housing, marked G, there are two compression 
grease-cups, marked 2H and 21. These cups 
are filled with grease and every week before 
you wash the clothes, the covers of these two 
grease-cups should be screwed down a one- 
quarter turn, to force the grease down into the 
gears. When they are empty, they should be 
filled again. These two things should be done 
systematically, each week. 

Then on the motor there are two other oil- 
cups. They must be filled with vaseline or 
grease about every two months. And oc- 
casionally a little oil on the lower wringer 
shaft, 2 D, is needed and then about once 
every year, the worm gear G, should be opened 
and packed with grease. And that is all that 
is needed to keep an electric clothes washer 
working along year after year without a hitch. 
Any good grade of automobile grease will do, 
and automobile oil, (Continued on age 560) 
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Bruce Barton’s country home. More views in July 


WE ARE SORRY 


but 


IT MUST BE DONE! 


The sharply increasing cost of paper, labor and, in fact, everything 
that goes to the making of a magazine, has brought us to the 
point where it becomes necessary to increase the price of THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL from $3.00 to $4.00 a year. (Foreign postage 
$1.00 extra, Canadian postage 50 cents extra, as usual.) 


This change in price will go into effect on July 1, 1920, but between 
now and then, we shall be pleased to accept any new subscription 
or extend any subscription now on our list, irrespective of the date 
on which it may expire, one year on receipt of $3.00. 


Why not take advantage of the old rate while you can? If your 
subscription runs out this summer, or in the fall, or even next 
spring, we shall be glad to extend it one full year on receipt of our 
present rate of $3.00. 


There is only one rule to be remembered. The order must not bear 
a later postmark than July 1, 1920. All orders mailed after that 


date must be accompanied by $4.00. 





The attached coupon is a convenient means by which your new or 
renewal order may be sent us. Why not use it and save $1.00? 


a — — —~ ORDER COUPON ——- --— - - o-oo Oo Oe oe 
Tue House Beautirut Pustisuine Co., Ine. 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 9, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00* for my wow dad subscription to Tue House BEAUTIFUL for one vear. 
’ drenewa 
Name........ Address 
*Foreign postage $1.00 extra; Canadian postage 50 cents extra. 




















Yes 


Now Your Garden is Going 


Don’t Let It Go Back 


The Skinner System Irrigation protects your 
garden absolutely against dry weather set-backs. 


It provides a fine, misty rain, whenever and wherever 
you want it. Works automatically. Costs little. 
Doubles crops. Makes perfect flowers. 


May we not send you copy of our new booklet on 
Irrigation for the Home Grounds? It tells all about 
watering gardens, flower beds and lawns. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 


KINNER 


Water OHIO 
STEM 


Street 
ort RRIGATION 
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We offer free to our patrons the advice of our 
experts in devising plans for ponds and 
selecting varieties. 


ee rs 


HENRY A. DREER, 714-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





HE month of June is the ideal 
time to plant the gorgeous 
tender or tropical Nymphaeas. 


We offer strong, pot-grown plants 
of a grand assortment of both day 
and night blooming varieties in all 
colors; also Victoria Trickeri. 
Hardy Nymphaeas and Nelumbiums 
cannot be supplied at this season. 
All are described in Dreer’s Garden 
Book, which also gives full infor- 
mation on growing flowers and 
Vegetables. 
A copy free if you mention this é 
publication. 
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If you haven't one 
Have You a Garden? "70" fren ton 
why not let the Readers’ Service tell you what to plant 
and how to take care of it? Perhaps you can transform a 
cheerless waste into a place of delight. Write and ask 
READERS’ SERVICE | 
41 MT. VERNON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


GARDEN AND 
FLORAL GUIDE 


Lists the old standbys; 
The best book we 


VICK’ 


For vegetable growers and al! lovers of flowers. 
tells of many new varieties; of planting and care. 

have issued. Is FREE. Sendforittoday. Address 
James Vick’s Sons, 9 Stone Street, Rochester, New York 














BUILD NOW 


ZI want to see Every American Own his Qwn Home 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR W- 8.,WitS0n 








DINGEE ROSES 


Sturdy as Oaks, are always grown on their own roots. 68 years’ 
experience. No matter where you live, we guarantee safe delivery. 
Send today for Dingee *’ Guide to Rose Culture.”’ 


DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 674, West Grove, Pa. 
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Garden and Orchard 


(Continued from page 518) 


in the way of further hybridization of the var- 
ious species. Several distinct hybrids are 
already known, and it is probable that oth- 
ers of even greater value will be produced 
in the future. Just now there are opportun- 
ities for increasing the length of the bearing 
season of the red raspberries which ought to 
be easily brought about. 

The other bush fruits, blackberries, dew- 
berries and the various new hybrids are all 
worthy of attention from the amateur ex- 
perimenter. It seems within the range of 
possibility that the perennial quality of the 
Himalaya berry could be incorporated into 
some of the better types of fruit with a great 
gain to the public. There seems also abund- 
ant opportunity for experiments in developing 
hardier types of practically all the bush fruits. 
Some very interesting hardy raspberries have 
recently been introduced into the northwest by 
Professor Hansen. 

The classical example of variety-making 
among vegetables is that of the dwarf or bush 
bean—the butter or snap beans so largely 
grown in every garden. Every good seedsman 
now offers dozens of varieties of these which 
are great improvements over the sorts listed 
half a century ago. It seems as though the 
limits of improvement of this type of vegetable 
have been nearly reached in everything but 
size. The walls of the pods have been greatly 
thickened, the ‘‘stringiness”’ has been practi- 
cally eliminated, the size has been increased, 
and the forms so modified that there are 
several distinct shapes of pods. There is, of 
course still a possibility of increase in size and 
it is not unlikely that this may be brought 
about through hybridizing. 

These great improvements in the bean have 
been reached largely through simple, old- 
fasiioned selection of slight variations found 
in frelds of growing plants. A few specialists 
devoted themselves to this crop, and at least 
one of them was able to make new varieties 
toorder. ‘A few years ago,” writes Professor 
Bailey, ‘‘a leading Eastern seedsman conceived 
of a new form of bean pod that would at once 
commend itself to his customers. He was so 
well convinced of the merits of the prospective 
variety that he made a descriptive and taking 
name for it.”” He then sent the description 
to a specialist in beans, asking him if he could 
produce the variety. The latter agreed that 
he could and two years later produced the new 
variety in sufficient quantity for the seedsman 
to offer it in his catalogs. Other varieties 
were bargained for in advance and produced 
as needed. 

Most of this bean development took place 
simply through careful selection with little 
crossing between varieties. We have lately 
seen an even more remarkable production of 
new varieties of sweet corn in which hybridi- 
zing has played an important part. A few 
years ago Golden Bantam was introduced as a 
novelty. It was a small early variety with 
yellow kernels of delicious sweetness. It be- 
came a favorite at once and created a demand 
for a yellow sweet corn with larger ears and a 
more varied season. Many growers undertook 
to meet the demand, and the natural way to 
do so was to cross the Golden Bantam with 
the various white ‘sorts of sweet corn. This 
was done. One breeder crossed it with the 
Country Gentleman variety and produced a 
large ear with yellow kernels arranged in the 
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Dodson Wren House, 
4 compartments, 28 in 
high, 1% at in diam 
eter. e $6.00. 


by erecting Dodson Bird Houses. 


on the Kankakee River. 












JOSEPH H. DODSON {iiitcn ASccation 


“ie 


Dodson Purple Martin House 
otines | styl) 23 compart- 
ments, 32x27 in. Price Se aS: 
Other styles up to $78. 


Solve the Housing Problem for the Birds 


Their attractiveness wins the birds, and they are 
scientifically built by Mr. Dodson, who has spent a lifetime in studying the birds, their 
habits, and in attracting them to Beautiful “Bird Lodge’ his home and bird sanctuary 


The Dodson Bird House 


will add to the beauty of your grounds, and the birds will protect your flowers and shrubs. 


Order NOW—the Birds Are Seeking Homes 


FREE BIRD BOOK—Sent On Request— 
703 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, - a 


Dodson Sparrow Trap, guaranteed to rid your grounds of these quarrelsome pests. Price $8.00. dlameter, 










21 in. high, Dodson Seseneuhe 





Dodson < i 
Bluebird 18 in. in Flicker House 161-2in. 
House, 4 , diameter. long, 12 in. wide, 11 in. 
compartments, Price $6.00. deep. Price $6.00. 


Illustrating Dodson Line, giving prices; 
also beautiful colored bird picture free. 


























A Marvelous Fertilizer 


From the richest humus beds in the United 
States. Abounds in nitrogen. 


SODUS 


UMU 


**The Essence of Fertility’’ 


is chockful of the nutritive elements essential to 
plant growth. 
A natural silt and leaf 








loam fertilizer, sweet 
and odorless. / 

In handy 2-bushel | / bh sl] 
sack for home use and for // ai | 








SODUS 


}UMUD 


flower and vegetable gar- 
dens. In carload lots 
for large users like 
Farms, Greenhouses, 
Nurseries and Golf 


















Courses. Prices on 
request. 
; so ay 
ton Harbor fli 
SODUS HUMUS CO. yy) 
191 Main Street A/ “Af Leb 
Benton Harbor Michigan An interesting folder on request 














BERTRAND H. FARR 


AND ASSOCIATES OF THE 


Wyomissing Nurseries Company 


Invite the readers of this magazine to visit Wyomissing 
in early June to view the 


Peonies and Irises 
which will then be in the height of their glory. 


June 3rd to 7th are usually the best dates. However, the 
blooming season may vary slightly, therefore intending visitors 
should write to us the last week in May for information. We will 
then advise you of the most favorable date, and can make arrange- 
ments to meet you at the station in Reading, Pennsylvania. 

If you cannot come, write me for a copy of the Seventh Edition 
of Farr's Hardy Plant Specialties, now in process, and which | hope 
to have completed the early part of June. This book describes my 
wonderful collection of Peonies and Irises, as well as other favorite 
perennials, shrubs and evergreens. 

My special catalogue of Dutch Bulbs will be ready about the first 
of June and will be sent on request. 


BERTRAND H. Farr 
Wyomissing Nurseries Company 
125 GARFIELD AVENUE WYOMISSING, PENNA. 


The annual meeting and exhibition of the American Peony Society 
will be held in the Hotel Berkshire, Reading, Penna., during the 
first few days of June. Write me for the definite date. 

















































THE VAILE-KIMES Co., Dept. B-620 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your book, “The Modern Way,” 
which tells about V-K Water Supply Systems. 
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and flowers, clean surroundings,—these are only a 
few of nature’s gifts made accessible everywhere by 
modern automatic V-K Water Supply Systems. 


No one has quite fully realized the part played 
by the Vaile~Kimes Water Supply Systems(pioneers) 
in extending the home-builders’ territory. They 
have opened up whole new territories to modern 
improvement, and year by year more people of the 
best sort are finding their way out to health and 
beauty in the country. 


The coming years will see the greatest move- 
ment in this direction ever known. Take advan- 
tage of our help. Our engineers may be consulted 
at any time without charge. 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 


Electric, Gasoline or Kerosene 


Average Operating Cost, one cent a day 





These systems are absolutely without a rival. They have essential, 
exclusive, patented features which make them trouble proof, dependable 
and economical. None other can use the patented V-K Koltap, which 
brings cold water direct from the well without passing through the tank, 
nor the V-K self-priming pump that starts on the first stroke and never 
clogs, nor the V-K patented wiper that keeps water from the oil chamber, 
nor the special V-K clutch-type motor, nor the V-K oil distributing device, 
nor the V-K automatic self-starting and self-stopping switch. 


These features are the product of fifty years of pump building. No matter 
what electric lighting system you install, be sure to buy a V-K Water Supply 
System for best results. : 

Ask your plumber or jobber in plumbing supplies today about V-K Water 
Supply Systems. 

THE VAILE-KIMES COMPANY 
Dept. B-620, Dayton, Ohio 
The Largest Manufacturers of Domestic Water Supply Systems in America 


" _Send for this Free Book Today! _ 


Dayton, Ohio. 


Name 


Address... 
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shoe-peg pattern of the Country Gentleman. 
Other breeders crossed with other white varie- 
ties with the result that, during the last three 
years, all the larger seed-houses have been 
announcing new varieties under such names as 
Golden Dawn, Golden Nugget, Golden Cream 
and similar titles. In many cases the parent- 
age is given. 

So it now happens that we have many yellow 
sweet corns to choose from. And the mixing 
of varieties is likely to start a new series of 
sports or mutations and we may fairly expect 
great improvements in the near future. Al- 
ready one such mutant is announced by a 
leading seed-house. Mammoth Golden Dawn 
was discovered as a sport in a field of Golden 
Dawn, attracting attention by the large ears. 
It was isolated and proved a fairly constant 
tvpe, with ears ten inches long maturing very 
early in the season. 

The most remarkable results are now being 
produced in new varieties of flowers. Every 
seed catalog announces new sorts, largely 
of hybrid origin, most of which have been 
produced by enthusiastic amateurs working 
alone on special groups. Recent results in 
Dahlias, Delphiniums and Gladiol: are espe- 
cially notable. 

It has long been known that the size and 
vigor of plants may be increased by crossing. 
Plant-breeders generally have taken advantage 
of this fact to the great improvement of many 
of our fruits and vegetables. The hybrid 
plums sent out by Luther Burbank are notable 
examples, and many other fruits illustrate the 
same fact. Recent newspaper reports indicate 
that another California horticulturist, Richard 
Diener, is making even greater progress in the 
production of hybrids of large size, and credit 
him with claiming the discovery of scientific 
methods that promise remarkable results in 
the near future. If the statements concerning 
the work done with wheat and corn are to be 
credited, the possibilities are almost beyond 
belief —‘‘ Liberty wheat” yielding 150 bushels 
to the acre and the twelve-foot corn-stalks 
vielding a dozen ears apiece, each ear weighing 
two pounds or more. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Diener has pro- 
duced remarkable results in his new flowers 
—especially Petunias and Gladioli. Hard- 
headed commercial florists will tell you of the 
great size of these as they grow them from seed 
furnished by the originator. A Petunia ex- 
panding five inches across the petals can hardly 
fail to attract attention and the splendid 
Gladiolus flowers are equally appealing. 

In a recent interview Mr. Diener is reported 
to have said: “I believe I have conclusively 
proved that any variety of a plant, fruit, 
flower or grain, or any variety of animal can be 
enlarged at will, and the process can be re- 
peated until that size is obtained which is most 
desired for continuous use. In plants it takes 
only one cross to double the size of the par- 
ents. In animals, | have had opportunity to 
trv it on chickens only. It takes two crosses 
to bring the same result. So | am sure it 
works with animals as with plants, in which | 
have tried it a thousand different ways. An- 
other interesting fact is that by reversing the 
process | can make plants smaller with each 
crossing. 

‘This discovery means so much to civiliza- 
tion that few will be able to grasp its effect. 
Already from the common wheat producing 
twenty-five to thirty bushels per acre as used 
by the farmers here | have produced new 
varieties which vield at the rate of one hundred 
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How To Havea 
Perfect Lawn 


Remove all the dead grass, old bedded leaves, 
twigs, acorns, etc. And when the dandelions 
appear, see that they are removed too. 


GEM 


DANDELAWN 
RAKE 


with its curved, blade-like teeth, slips over 
the sod, clipping off the seed-bearing 

dandelion heads, and picking up all litter. 
Aself-cleaning stripper operates by easy 
pressure of finger. 


It does everything the ordinary rake 
does—and a great deal more. 
Cannot injure the tenderest grass. 


Most Good Dealers Have It 


Made by the Specialty Division of the 


CASEMENT HARDWARE COMPANY 


3 South Clinton Street, Chicago 
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‘*The Four- 
teen Points 
of a Rake”’ 
will interest 
any lover of 
fine lawns. 
Let us send 
you a copy. 
















GIVE STUCCO AND MASONRY WALLS, 
THE TEXTURE OF We 
















4h. residence shown is coated with StoneTex, the highly specialized, na- 
tionally known, liquid cement coating. StoneTex is prepared purposely 
to protect and beautify exterior walls of Stucco, brick, concrete or masonry, 
all of which have a peculiar porous texture and a chemical activity destruc- 
tive to ordinary paint. StoneTex renders the surface damp-proof, rainproof 
and weather-proof—hence far outlast ordinary paints. 


TRUS-CON 
STONETEX ’ 


Relieves the severe and coarst appearance of uncoated stucco and masonry, - 
with a soft texture coating—not a paint. StoneTex has renewed he beauty of ; 
many old missions and churches—has made thousands of old masonry homes F: 

like new. StoneTex is equally artistic and effective on country 
home or city dwelling—on public or industrial buildings to 
decorate and beautify. 
Write for our StoneTex book with its 
illustrations and attractive specimen colors. 


The Truscon Laboratories 
727 Caniff Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Kohler ‘*Viceroy”’ Built-in Bath 


KOHLER 


PRODUCTS OF AN IDEAL 


Throughout the forty-seven years of our 
experience in making enameled plumbing 
i ware we have steadfastly adhered to the ideal 
| which inspired the founding of this business: 
j to make our products merit the trust and 
confidence of the public. 















[ 

l 

| 

| cate 
j This ideal has been absorbed by our organi- 
i zation in what we believe to be an unusual 
degree, and, combined with their skill, with 
| 

i 

| 

J 





scientific processes and modern machinery, 
results in products worthy the wide accept- 
ance accorded them. 







Whether bathtub, lavatory or kitchen sink, 
each piece of Kohler enameled plumbing ware 
is an expression of beauty, utility and dura- 
| bility. The armor of glistening, snow-white 
enamel insures and reinforces the preser- 
vation of these qualities. 








And the generous recognition bestowed on 
i Kohler ware serves only to increase our fidelity 
i to this ideal to the end that our products 
shall be increasingly worthy of the public’s 
regard and merit the mark “ Kohler,” which 
appears inconspicuously, but as an everlast- 
ing guarantee of excellence, on each fixture. 


KOHLER o— KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wisconsin 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 




































MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE AND 
KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT, 110 VOLT D. C. 
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s Built like a house = 
- es a 
with two stories " 
* 
and a cellar . 
x 
. 
Altho it’s built like a two-story house, it’s good for a one- | After which the blazes get restless and go upstairs to the a 
story bungalow. | second story, where are three longish rooms or flues, which es 
| they travel up and down three times until they come to « 
Good for that. and any other house ~ building where a back door leading into the chimney. P| 
heat comfort and coal economy are equally important. ba: hee Gatien " 
But to get back to the Burnham Boiler’s two-story build, up those long rooms, that they go out that back door a 
let’s start with the cellar. and up the chimney for fresh air and never do come back a 
again. It happens that all the iron walls and ceiling of a 
The cellar is the ash pit. the first and second floors are hollow and filled with water, Pt 
Some ash pits are like some cellars—not deep enough. which being as hungry as a bear for heat, it absorbs until . 
means inconvenience. other, not room enough it has to start running through the pipes into the radiators a 
for the ashes; clogged draft, short life of grates—and to cool off. a 
incidentally, but not accidentally—frequent cause for Or waits until it boils and then sends its servant, steam, « | 
profanity! to cast off its hotness in a jiffy and return again, only to a" 
‘ ee ll ; 
The first stor is the fire pot; which like the first floor of ot pole og det Buruhem Boilers heat the economical wa 
our house is the most important part. way they heat. a 
it's the living room of a boiler, so to speak. sae @ 
The place where the coal comes into a blaze of life and All of which is “just briefly. : a | 
warms the whole lower floor. For the full facts, send for the Happy Solution Book. ” 
a 
iz 
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Irvington, N. Y. Canadian Offices 
“ Representatives in All Principal Cities {| Burnham Royal Bank Building, Toronto 
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“A MOST WORTHY COMPANION OF GRIMM, ANDERSEN, AND PERRAULT.”’ 
—School Library Bulletin of The New York City Board of Education 





THE FIRELIGHT FAIRY BOOK 


By HENRY B. BESTON 
Beautifully illustrated in full color by MAURICE E. DAY 
A book of fairy adventures, whose charm, imaginative power, good humor, and distinction of style 
have made many critics call it the most delightful juvenile which has appeared in America since 
Tanglewood Tales. ‘It crowns the story-telling of the year.’’— Boston Herald. ‘A volume of 
outstanding importance —the stories pulse with fresh life." — Boston Transcript. “Delightful 
poetic tales.’’ — The Bookman. 


$3.00 postpaid, and at the Bookstores 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, BOSTON, MASS. 
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and fifty bushels per aere, and this with the 
same labor, the same fertilization and the same 
land.” 

The tomato has been generally recognized as 
an example of the results that have been 
brought about through repeated selection of 
various types. Yet the limits of its possible 
amelioration seem not to have been reached by 
such large-fruited sorts as Stone or Ponderosa, 
The Diener tomato sets a new standard with 
fruits weighing a pound each. The flesh is 
sweet and solid and has the qualities desirable 
in the best type of these fruits. 

Mr. Diener has not announced the secret of 
his crossing process though he is reported to be 
willing to impart such knowledge “through 
careful personal teaching.” Even if he only 
continued the work himself the results might 
readily be of incalculable benefit to the race, 
while, if he would start a group of eager young 
workers in this field, the future values could 
scarcely be estimated. 

But Diener’s statements, backed by his ac- 
knowledged achievements, are a challenge to 
every plant-breeder in the land. There lies a 
secret which one man has mastered. Why 
should it not be equally open to mastery by 
another? 

The colleges, universities and many other 
institutions for investigation are constantly at 
work upon the great problems of heredity and 
development in plants and animals. The 
field of assured fact is broadened day by day, 
and the modern student can easily learn how 
to go to work without wasting time on use- 
less details. Such a little volume as Coulter’s 
Plant Genetics summarizes the latest informa- 
tion on the subject in a way readily understood 
by any intelligent gardener. 

There lies a hobby worth riding—exhaust- 
less in opportunity, boundless in possibilities 
of human betterment, interest in which, fam- 
iliarity may not lessen and age may not stale. 


Electricity in the Home 
(Continued from page 554) 


Do not use sewing-machine oil, however. It 
is too light a grade. 

There is the simple story of the washing- 
machine. Just balance it in your mind a 
minute with the other, older way of washing 
clothes by hand. With a machine you have, 
say, an hour’s occupation every Monday morn- 
ing, operating two levers and a switch, con- 
trolling a tireless device that does the work 
for you, without labor, weariness or worry, 
and washes the clothes quickly, safely, and 
with absolutely uniform and satisfying results. 
And once the machine is yours, not one red 
cent is paid out for the job. 

And the other way, what does that meanr— 
A washwoman is hired to come in for a full 
day’s work for which she must be paid $2.50 
or $3.00 cash in hand, plus carfare, plus lunch, 
plus probably a bite of breakfast. All day she 
labors, rubbing clothes upon a corrugated 
board that wears them out and pulls off but- 
tons. Each week she comes, she upsets the 
routine of other days. Each week she does 
not come, she upsets the weekly schedule and 
some other means must be found to do the 
work, causing no end of annoyance, trouble 
and inconvenience. Which is the better way? 

It pays to invest the necessary money in a 
modern machine to solve this problem of the 
weekly wash in a practical and permanent 
manner. The cash saving week by week 
from money now (Continued on page 567) 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Partial List of Contents 





Thornewood Kirtland Cutter, Architect Putting Individuality into the American Home 
The Way to Display Your Pewter —III Edward Stratton Holloway 
Eugene DeForest Glimpses of Texas Gardens Kate Peel Anderson 
The Glen-Sanders House at Scotia, N. Y. Carrying On in the Home Garden 
H. V. Button Clarence Moores Weed 
Gardens Fannie Stearns Gifford An Ancient Highboy George Wilson Jennings 
The Wild Flower Garden Florence Spring Charm in Old Baskets Lydia Garrison 
Mellody Farm Robert H. Moulton Visiting Bruce Barton’s Home 
: Mary Harrod Northend 
From Fireplace to Stoves Edward B. Allen 
The Dish-Washer—What It Is and How It 
The Permanent Food Garden’ _iN.._ H._ Ellsworth Works Karl E. Whitehorne 
UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT AS THE ATLANTIC MONTULY 
cose m ero recssee= SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY ------------7-7-7->- 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.00* for a five months’ trial subscription. 
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*Foreign postage, 45 cents extra; Canadian postage, 20 cents extra. H. B, 6-20 
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This 6xpert 
Lives in Your 
County © 
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NTENSIVELY trained by our educational He is trained to put hot or cold running 


course, all representatives of the Milwaukee water in your kitchen and bathroom; fresh 
Air Power Pump Co. are experts, well able drinking water in your house; pure water 
to install running water and electric lights. for your stock; water in your barn for your 


’ ae ot Pe cows; electric lights anywhere on the place. 
Our representative in your county is trained : ad . i aaa 
to make one engine supply water, and at the He has been trained. And it costs nothing to 
same time run the electric lighting plant. consult him. If, after questioning him and 

; . , hearing his expert advice, you want the Mil- 
He is trained to pipe water directly from the waukee water or light system, he'll do the job 


well and ci, . . 

ell and cistern to your farmhouse, barn, lawn, right and thereby increase your farm profits. 
watering trough, and dairy, and to replace 
the old kerosene lamp with electric lights. We have a representative in your county. 
No storage tank or stale water. If you don’t know him, write us. 


MILWAUKEE AIR POWER PUMP CO., 907 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SC waren system OED tlonr >in 


DIRECT FROM THE WELL 











]T HAS BEEN SAID 


that half the money spent on advertising is wasted. 
That probably was true six years ago. 
It certainly is not true now. 
To the Audit Bureau of Circulation is due much of the credit for the difference. 


Six Years Ago space was bought by guesswork. Now it is bought with a 
definite knowledge of circulation:—how many copies are printed, how they are distributed, 
how many paid for and how many given away. 


The advertiser who does not protect himself by asking to see the A. B. C. 
reports of the publications he uses is reactionary and invites a return to the wasteful 
methods of former vears. 


Tue House Beavutirut is a member of the A. B.C. Its advertisers are 
fully protected. 
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Notes from a Garden Book 
June Work 


By Florence Taft Eaton 


LENTY of work in June; and weather so 

perfect, all vegetation so luxuriant and 

beautiful, and developing garden prod- 
ucts so tempting as to make every moment 
spent in outdoor work a joy! 

Not too late to set out tomatoes, eggplants 
and peppers, if unseasonable weather in late 
May has caused delay. Hurry them in now! 

Keep up regular and frequent cultivation in 
flower and vegetable garden. Always go over 
the whole space rapidly with an iron rake after 
a rain, to conserve the precious moisture. 

Nothing more important than June cultiva- 
tion. 

Have you a shove hoe? Nothing better 
for the paths, which get weedy. Go over 
them and abutting edges of the beds with this 
hoe when desirable (keep ahead of the weeds!); 
rake off débris and pat up edges of beds neatly 
with flat of hoe or rake. See that you have 
proper gardening tools. It is not necessary 
to have a great variety, but very desirable to 
have each good of its kind and adapted to your 
especial needs and tastes. 

Two mason’s trowels—small and large 
claw-foot for weeding, a hand spade, a child’s 
rake for cultivating in narrow spaces (insert a 
long handle if your back prefers), a shove hoe, 
a spade and spading-fork, a small “‘lady’s 
spade,” an iron rake and a “cultivator” (long 
handle with flexible claws like long curved 
fingers) are the tools we have found most use- 
ful and valuable. If you have enough room to 
plant liberally as to spacing, a wheel hoe is, 
of course, a valuable addition to the garden 
equipment. 

A lawn rake, plenty of strong, ample baskets, 
besides the useful peach and strawberry bas- 
kets, a bunch of raffia, are all necessary. A 
basket (purchased filled or filling ‘‘assembled’’) 
in which live the smaller utensils, together 
with clippers, scissors, fine wire, a little raffia, 
plenty of markers, is the greatest possible 
luxury; carry it with you when you go out to 
work. Take good care of your tools and al- 
ways bring them in after using. Garden, as 
well as other work, is wonderfully simplified 
and assisted by having the right tools con- 
ventently at hand. 

Stakes must be provided in abundance, for 
use especially in the flower garden and borders; 
they should be carefully kept from year to 
year; keep markers also. When staking 
Delphiniums, Anchusas, and all rapidly grow- 
ing, delicate-stemmed perennials, keep ahead 
of the game! Do not wait until an unexpected 
wind flurry or heavy rain has snapped off or 
crippled your fine matured plants. Put the 
stakes in to support the up-growing stalks, 
which will render stakes less conspicuous if lat- 
ter are put in at the right time. In like man- 
ner, support tomatos, peas, pole beans, etc., 
in advance. 

Train part, or all, of the tomato crop on 
trellises. Our ‘“‘ Head Gardener” sets tall iron 
piping at ends and in middle of rows, with 
smaller but stiff wire uprights between them; 
connecting all with three or four rows of small, 
pliable wire. Stiff poles may be used instead. 
Do this trellising or staking when plants are 
set out or very small. One main stalk and 
one or two laterals only, allowed to develop. 
Cut off part of the leaves, and tie carefully to 
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J.H.& W.C. Ely 
Architects 


H. Scheel Residenc 
Passaic, N. J. 


How to Build Safety 
Into Your Home 


Policemen, firemen, 
watchmen —they can’t 
give you absolute safety. 
The only way to be sure 
—the only way to be safe 
is to build safety into 
your home —to build 
your home throughout 
with 


NATCO- HOLLOW ‘TILE 


Finally, be sure that the 
hollow tile you buy is the gen- 
uine, trade-marked product. 
Each piece of tile is imprinted 
with the name NATCO to in- 
sure you that you are getting 
areliable, permanent and fire- 
safe building material. Ask 
your local building supply 
dealer for further information. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PR@FING 
COMPANY - 
139 Federal St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
N-4 
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EXCLUSIVE! 


HE Adonis Aleppica is a rare gem, 
something to boast of! ‘The plants 
grow 16 to 20 inches high and produce 


from 16 to 20 main stems. From these many 
lateral branches are sent off, each ending in 
a round-shaped eight-petaled flower, 3 inches 
in diameter. The color is a shining, deep, 
dark blood-red, enhanced by a very handsome 
feathery foliage. Cut blooms put in water 
keep fresh for over two weeks. Pkt. 75c. 


The Wild French Poppy 


The wondrous wild poppy that our soldiers saw 
growing in a riot of color among the grain fields of 
France and Flanders! Difficult to secure and in 
great demand. We have them—a limited supply 
—25c a package, 5 packages for $1.00. 


New Annual Blue Anchusa 


Like a giant spray of Forget-me-not, of deepest blue, 
on stems fully 18 inches long; just lovely in the gar- 
den or for cutting; blooms all summer. Exclusive 
with us. Pkt. 25c. 

Special Offer! All three of the above unique 
flowers (single pkts. of each) for $1.00, if you order 
promptly. 

Mail , Order Today and ask for your free 
copy of our Garden Lovers’ Book. 
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JANE, JOSEPH, AND JOHN 


By Ravpxu BerGenaren, with illustrations’ 
by Maurice E. Day. 

The First Atlantic Book for Children 
PS neng ‘of ‘unusual charm and sentiment, in which both 
children and grown-ups‘ will delight. With full-page illus- 
trations in color, handsomely boxed. $2.50 postpaid, 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 
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ERE it possible for you to cut 
_ through a section of an All- 
Clay “Tepeco” Porcelain Bath you 
would quickly realize why this prod- 
uct is so generally acknowledged 
to be the best and most sanitary 
plumbingfixturematerial. Youwould 
see asolid body of clay. You would 
see how the intensity of the firing 
had caused the glaze to seep into and 
become a part of the clay body it- 
self. With what results? 
Scrub and rub, with any toilet or 
cleansing preparations that you mind 
to use, you cannot wear down the 
surface of a “Tepeco” Bath. It will 
always be just as smooth, just as 
white, just as clean as the day in- 
stalled. So hard and impenetrable 
is the glaze on an All-Clay “ Tepeco” 
Porcelain Bath that a dampened 


BOSTON 


If you intend to build or reno- 








| coe ~._. rooms of Character.’ 
<a 


St 








All-Clay “TEPECR E CO™ qv ixtures 






vate your plumbing, write for ~~ 
our instructive book, “Bath- oz2 











cloth alone will remove any trace 
of stain or soil. And instead of 
having to remove your tub, after a 
few years, buy another, pay the 
plumber’s labor again, you have a 
permanent investment. 


There’s another point also worthy 
of mention. Porcelain is a heat re- 
sistant material, practically a non- 
conductor of heat or cold. Instead 
of having your nice hot bath become 
luke-warm from heat transmission 
through the sides, your “Tepeco” 
Porcelain Bath helps retain the tem- 
perature you wished. 





“Tepeco” Plumbing fixtures lighten house- 
work, create more sanitary conditions, inspire | 
pride of ownership and are ultimately eco- | 
nomical. Its cost does not increase the total | 
plumbing bill more than 10% at the most. 
There is a ““Tepeco”” Plumbing Fixture for 
every place and purpose. It pays. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
Main Office and Plants, TRENTON, N. J. 
NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 
World’s largest manufacturers 
- omg? a ee 
ixtures. akers of the St cients 
> \ Si-wel-clo Water Closet. tx) 
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NOTHER real 


Ten full-page illustrations. 


41 Mount Vernon Street 


Tue Artantic Montuiy Press 


41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass 
Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $ for 
Name 
| Street 





Atlantic book for children. 
stories of childhood and nature—a book of real literary 
merit as well as absorbing interest for young readers. 


UNCLE ZEB AND HIS FRIENDS 


By EDWARD W. FRENTZ 


Charming 


$1.50 postpaid 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


Boston, Massachusetts 


copies of UNCLE ZEB AND HIS FRIENDS 
City 


State 












































Gas and Coal Combination 
residence of. Charles A. 
Addi- 


Electric, 
Range in the 
Munn, Jr., Palm Beach, Florida. 
son Mizner, Architect. 
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In An Emergency 


If your kitchen range burns only one fuel, 
there is always a risk that some mishap will 
make it useless. The combination range 
gives greatly increased capacity when nec- 
essary, and if immediate heat is required, 
either electricity or gas will meet the need 
without waste of fuel. Coal is always the 
“old reliable” usually preferred for general 
cooking. 


Deane'’s French. Range 


is noted for quick firing, even heat distribution and 
minimum fuel consumption. Armco rust-resisting iron 
is used wherever possible, and, combined with the 
sturdiest type of construction, insures long life. It is 
made to burn any kind or combination of fuels desired. 
Because it is built better, it costs more than an ordinary 
range. 

The range illustrated has a coal-burning section with 
one fire chamber and two ovens, a gas section with 
three surface burners and one oven, and an electric 
broiler and a roll oven in the plate shelf. 


Ask your architect to specify Deane’s French Range 
and send for ‘““The Heart of the Home,” our portfolio 
of built-to-order residence ranges. 


BRAMHALL, DEANE Go. 
265-267 West 36" St.NewYorR. NY. is: 














A Great Private Citizen 


HENRY LEE HIGGINSON 


By 
M. A. DEWOLFE HOWE 





A biographical study of war-time 
idealism maintained throughout 
a long and valuable life. 





Reprinted, with the addition of a 
frontispiece portrait, from the 
March Atlantic. 


Paper, 50 cents 





ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 














HOTEL ASPINWALL 
LENOX, MASS. 
G High and cool in the Berkshire Hills. 


On main line 
@ Golf, tennis, saddle horses, concerts, 
and dancing. @ The most beautiful Summer and Au- 
tumn Resort in America. June 13th to October 15th. 
Desirable cottages with hotel service 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 


of motor travel. 





Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 























A Delightful Collection of Essays 








ADVENTURES IN INDIGENCE 


By LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


“The author has produced essays that are pure literature. 
limped, graceful sentences, and it warms the heart to find essays that are kindly and human, 


filled with a great tenderness for all created things. 
turn first, after looking over the table of contents, to the essay on “The Disappointments and 
Vicissitudes of Mice,” than which nothing more charming has been written since Charles 
Lamb’s “Dissertation on Roast Pig.” —Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


$1.50 Postpaid 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


It is a delight to read the 


Many a purchaser of the volume will 
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supports with raffia. A thin sprinkling of 
wood ashes is good for tomato plants. 

Keep a sharp eye for pests, as in May, 
Spray frequently and regularly with pyrox, 
remembering the slogan, “prevention better 
than cure’’—the latter sometimes impossible. 
The green aphis attacking pea-vines may often 
be kept under by knocking the vines lightly 
with a brush on hot days to dislodge the insects 
which are then killed by the sun. Tobacco 
dust is another help. Look out for flea beetle 
(sprinkle tobacco dust under plants), squash 
bugs and cut-worms, as in May. Cabbage 
worms are one of the worst pests to get rid of 
and often do great damage before they are con- 
quered. Sprinkling liberally with salt some- 
times does the trick. When plants are small 
spray with arsenate of lead or pyrox; this is 
not safe later on and hellebore may be used. 
Powdered sulphur, salt, or tobacco dust may 
be tried on large heads. Look out for rust, 
mould or other ‘blights’? on cucumbers, 
melons, hollyhock, grape-vines, currants and 
gooseberries, and rosebushes. Keep everything 
well sprayed. Insect killers in form of powders 
are efficacious and easily applied. 

If you are planning to start an herb bed, 
now is the time. 

Plough up the old strawberry bed—if the 
year to start a new one—immediately after 
bearing. Sometimes, however, berries run 
into July. Enrich earth and plant late cab- 
bages, turnips, etc., or—best of all—make a 
little fall garden to supply delicate little vege- 
tables for latest use. Our ‘‘Head Gardener” 
one year gave us tiny carrots, beets, headed 
lettuce, wax beans, radishes, in late Septem- 
ber and October, from such a garden, which 
was as attractively and daintily planned and 
planted as if in early spring. 

We have only recently “discovered” the 
Chinese cabbage. Plant this the latter part 
of June; if started earlier it goes to seed at once. 
Its white, succulent, tall heads are a cross be- 
tween celery and cabbage, and most tender 
and delectable in salads; plant seed in a corner 
of a vacated cold frame and transplant into 
rows when proper size—plants one foot apart. 

Successional planting should be regularly 
and carefully attended to. 

One more row of peas may be put in the 
first of the month if you have plenty of room, 
but late peas are always a gamble as to liberal 
bearing; select a partly shady place. 

Plant corn through June (you will probably 
get a part, at least, of a crop planted in early 
July) at one to two weeks intervals, as best 
suits your garden space and family require- 
ments. Keep well hoed, using deep cultiva- 
tion. Allowenoughtocan, if possible, as home- 
canned corn is much better than that pur- 
chased—largely because it can take a’quick trip 
to the kettle and be picked before too large. 
Try canning some moistened with stewed 
tomato. A few hills of ‘‘shoe-peg”’ corn might 
be put in; this variety, although not as sweet 
and tender as the yellow corn, furnishes a 
tremendous amount of corn to the ear. 

Keep radishes going until you are tired of 
them; you may slip in a row almost anywhere. 
They are not as apt to be wormy in hot 
weather, when they grow rapidly. 

Not too late to put in salsify, pumpkins, 
melons, summer and winter squash, cucumbers, 
if a cold May has delayed their sowing. One 
planting of each of these sufficient, except cu- 
cumbers; plant these in June for fall use; pick- 
ing begins in about seventy days. 

Make a second and third planting of horti- 
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Send four cents 


Which is Your Choice? 


All these homes have been designed 
by registered architects for 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
gy SEE 


Fear 
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House Beautiful Homes No. 4 


“(Under the same management as the Atlantic Monthly) 


in stamps for our new circular showing 
all these designs, with floor plans and full particulars 


Boston, Massachusetts 





House Beautiful Homes No. i 


Complete working drawings and specifications may be purchased from 


The House Beautiful Publishing Company, Inc. 
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GROUND IS BROKEN. 
15 Vanderbilt Avenue 





YOCCA STUDIOS 


specialize in the making of 


MODELS IN MINIATURE 


EXECUTING WITH REMARKABLE REALISM 
AND ACCURACY ARCHITECTURAL AND 
LANDSCAPE FEATURES IN THEIR NATURAL 
TONES AND COLORS, PERMITTING CON- | 
SIDERATION AND CONTEMPLATION OF | 
ALL BUILDING PROJECTS FROM A SINGLE 
HOUSE TO A VAST ESTATE, BEFORE 


New York City 
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Model of Walled 
Flower Garden 
on the Estate of 
Colonel F. B. 
Kee h, Tuxedo, 
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New York. 
Vitale, | 
Brinckerhoff and | : 
Geiffert, | We will mail sketches of 
Landscape | Re 
irchitects, models, and names of shops 
New York City. | 
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When You Advertise 
Remember the 

Dratt sSsmen>»n. end. First peas should be matured, used, and 

pulled out the last of June; use space for beans. 


They Are To-Morrow’s Architects : Thin out carrots and beets when just large 
; enough to use. The tiny ones are delicious; 
: keep pulling them when at this size and thus 
utilize the entire crop. Put in successional 
: plantings of both; use extra ones for canning; 
| can when tiny—as much more delicate and 
attractive. Weed the rows carefully by hand 
: when weeds are small. 
long - distance, Put in cos lettuce for summer; also “Crisp- 
long - maturing as-Ice ii (only lettuce heading in hot weather). 
: | Plant in patches and transplant into rows or 
er for the other investment; [| little beds; give both plenty of water; tie the 
: cos loosely with raffia to bleach; do this when 
fellow to unsell aa but once it : dry or it will rot. Set out late celery plants 
them when ‘ starts matur- |: last of month (July all right) in rich earth, buy- 


ei heii: Miceinane seiiiiieatiin: ing, it gives a steady stream ing plants if you have not raised them from 





cultural beans if you are fond of them, as they 
have a limited and definite crop; the surplus 
are most satisfactory dried for winter use. 
One more planting each of limas and sievas, 
and one each of wax and green string beans. 
You should be beginning now to harvest your 
first string beans. Keep them religiously picked 
to ensure a long crop, canning or salting the sur- 
plus, which should be liberally planned to this 
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magazines di- 
rectly to them. 





Sell them on 
your products 
while they are 
draftsmen, and 
it will be hard- 
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seed. Cut back roots and soak the ground; 


of results. i | keep well watered. Do this work on a cloudy 
. me manufactur- a ‘ : day or in late afternoon, if possible. 
So vital do some | When carefully considering the : | Keep New Zealand spinach picked closely, 
ers consider these to-morrow’s | one best medium to head your [: nipping every end. A fine crop whey 
. : a Be : : Stop cutting asparagus after middle or late 
architects that they direct their | list, give ARCHITECTURE a tune-—aid eile, eesnenn caine! 
: Mow the lawn every week; use the cuttings 


advertising in architectural | little extra probing. 


as a mulch for grape-vines, currant and berry 
bushes, small trees, etc.; or add to compost 
| heap; if growth is light, occasionally omit 
raking. Keep paths about grounds free from 
weeds and edges nicely clipped; nothing adds 
more to the appearance of a place than nicely 
clipped lawns, neat edges and weedless paths. 

Put house plants out first of month (may 
be done last of May). Cut down geraniums 
and stick cuttings in the ground under old 
plants; sink ferns and begonias in a shady 
place; keep well watered. 

Look out for weeds in perennial beds and 
shrubberies where cultivation is difficult. 
The witch grass will try its best to elude you 
and gain a foothold. Before you know it 
you will find tall spires over-topping the iris! 

There is not much to do in the regular flower 
garden except to keep it free from weeds and 
well cultivated. It is not too late to trans- 
plant seedlings; keep a reserve supply with 
| which to cover bare spots and fill up rows and 
| vacant places made by cutworms. Keep 

faded blossoms religiously picked, thus greatly 
prolonging blooming season. We go over our 

y bachelor’s buttons, Pyrethrums, Canterbury 
C O iF L E CT O R S z U ie K bells, irises, etc., every morning with the scis- 
sors. Let the faded flowers lie on the ground 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK | if you want seedlings. 


This attractive and quaintly bound volume contains much interesting | a 

and valuable information about antique furniture, glassware, “old | 7 ms, 

lights and lamps,” old valentines and silhouettes, woven coverlets, N the — of a rgd 
itc 66 F 8 ee é insure larger size and better quality, muc 

lustre pitchers, “friendly fireplaces,” and other household treasures. A sangria sees sey nate! pene: 


The Fresno, California, Republican says: “If the reader takes up such insect pests, as the codling moth and curculio, 
a book as this in the right vein, it contains more thrills than a South if weal an ~~ be enn Se ~ = 
¢ rill pe ; > the . . moved from the trees and promptly destroye 
ts a EY vannaihehpa —— pang the latent collector streak which by feeding to hogs, or otherwise. Special 
PEERY See-Or OUR NT tes Mare. care should also be given in thinning to re- 
move as far as possible fruits showing blem- 
ishes of various kinds, as from injury by 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston aphids, plant-bugs, etc., thus giving the sound 


fruit a better chance. 
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THE HOUSE OF SCRIBNER 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 























Profusely illustrated, beautifully bound, $2.50 postpaid. 
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-Electricity in the Home 
(Continued from page 560) 


paid out to washerwomen will purchase the 
machine before a year is gone. The use 
and care of the machine itself will prove 
far simpler than the securing and _ super- 
vision of any laundress. The most impractical 
of housewives can understand and operate the 
simple levers of a washer much more easily 
than she can understand and cope with the 
complex moods of kitchen labor as it is today. 


Any inquiries which our readers may wish to 
make regarding the electrical equipment of their 
houses, the placing of lights, the number of lights 
requisite in relation to the size of the rooms, etc., 
etc., will gladly be answered by Mr. Whiteborne, 
who has charge of this department. A stamped 
and self-addressed envelope should accompany 
all inquiries, which should be sent to Earl E. 
Whiteborne, “Electricity in the Home,” 41 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass—Tue Epitors. 


The Light for Every Room 


T is hard to make any set rule as to what 
size lamps should be used in different 
rooms, because the amount of light that is 
needed depends on more than mere size of 
space. The kind of lamp affects it, and its 
position, and the kind of fixture and glass- 
ware you use it in; also the nature of the wall 
paper and decorations, whether they absorb 
much or little light. 

Here is a table of the approximate intensi- 
ties of light that have been found to be the 
best inthe home. These figures give the total 
light (in terms of watts) required in every 
room. The lamps should be selected so that 
when every lamp in the room is lighted, the 
total illumination will aggregate this much. 


= 8 8 %8 

2X x 5% 

oe ig $3 

Y 4) dt 

MNS ee rr pce ee: 60 80 120 
Dining-room.......... 80 100 160 
MEN cra ciate eC bode 40 80 120 
esr eee 20 25 40 
Living-room.......... 100 160 240 
Reception hall........ 20 25 40 
a 40 60 75 
Bedrooms............ 60 110 150 
Attic and basement. . 25 40 60 
Se ee 15 25 50 
Music room....... 100 125 75 
PE ee 80 120 160 
Billiard room, per table 100 160 240 
Sewing-room...... 40 80 100 
Library bee eae hecd.y e% A So 120 200 


For garage or stable 40 or 60 watts is required, 
For closets—one 15-watt lamp in each. For port- 
able or reading-lamps—25 or 40 watt lamp in each 
socket. 


The greater the number of sockets in the 
room, of course, the smaller the lamps need 
be. For the light from several small lamps 
is ever more agreeable and effective, in home- 
lighting, than the same intensity of illumina- 
tion from fewer larger lamps and it costs no 
more. 

With this table to follow, it is not hard to 
judge the size of the lamps that you should 
use in any room and to be sure that your 
illumination is adequate and not wasteful. 
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This time, have done for 





Here’s another Ten-Ten Book. 

u bulb enthu- 
rden lovers this 
Ten” Catalog. 
to buy bulbs. 





siasts, what we did for 
spring, in the famous “Ter 
We've made it easy for you 


No wading through endless, listless lists. 
Everything grouped, by the Ten-Ten plan, 
ready for your use. 

So you can select, quickly, intelligently 
every kind of bulbs you need for any purpose. 


Then there are the suggestions, on a score 
of new ways to use bulbs, getting away 


The Ten-Ten Bulb Book 





And brief but adequate directions, how 
to plant and care for each different 
kind. 

So you’ll surely want the Ten-Ten Bulb 
Book, to put in your library along side 
the first Ten-Ten Book. 

This is a special Import-Order Offering. 
The prices are low, considering that only 
the best quality bulbs are offered. 

But we must have your order early. It’s 
best to order your bulbs early anyway, 
for as you know, you must plant them 
this fall, to have flowers next spring. 


from the old rutty ruts. 


A Julius Reehrs Co 


Box 32 therford N.J. 
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The Atlantic Monthly 


Educational Bureau 


HIS new department of The Atlantic Monthly 
Company is gathering all available informa- 
tion regarding the private schools of this country, 
and from the data so obtained is able to assist 
parents and guardians in their selection of a school 
and wards. Inquiries about 


for their children 


summer camps for boys and girls are also invited. 


Readers of The House Beautiful 
are Uu reed to use this service. 


The Atlantic Monthly Educational Bureau 
The Atlantic Monthly Company 
41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Whale-Bone-Ite 


The Quality 
Toilet Seat 


—is proof against deteri- 
oration. 





—unqualifiedly guaran- 
teed against 


Splitting 
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Cracking ieaal 
Checking ; : 
—to be acid proof, aes 
impervious. hy f 


—The lasting high polish 
adds to the appearance of (733 
the bathroom. | 
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—is readily cleaned and 
made asceptic. 
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—Used by the leading 
hotels and clubs, the result 
of time and academic tests, 
substantiating our claims of 
quality and for service. 
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—Sold by all plumbing 


houses. 


—If you cannot secure 
locally, ask the makers. 
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DON’T BE IN A HURRY! 


ON’T be in a hurry when the time comes to build your house. Choose carefully the best kind 

of material suited to your climate and locality and the size of house you need; inquire well 

into the best heating apparatus, weigh the advantage of paint over paper, plan out your grounds 
before you cut down one tree. How can you do all these easily and inexpensively? 


| THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 

{ 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 

: Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.co for 
j which send me postpaid Vol._._..........of 
| THe House BEAUTIFUL. 
| 

I 

| 

| 

| 


By consulting a bound volume of THE House 
BEAUTIFUL which contains hundreds of illustrations 
of successful houses throughout the country, interiors 
and exteriors, plans of grounds, articles on decoration, 
on arrangement, and on the thousand and one points 
which make or mar a house. 


A few copies of Volume 45 (January-June, 1919) 
and Vol. 46 (July-December, 1919) are remaining 
on hand and will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
$3.00 each. 


Name POR Np OE ROT I ER 


Address 
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The H. C. L. and the L. C. L. 


pipe high cost of living may keep mounting 
higher and higher, but there seems to be 
one item of the family budget that not only 
does not go up, but has kept coming down for 
years. The average home a century ago, was 
spending $22 a year for light, such as it was, 

Today the average annual lighting bill is $15, 

and the amount of light a home habitually 

uses has increased some 1700 per cent. at a 

reduction in cost of about 70 per cent. Each 

candle-power of light now costs only 3 per 

cent. what it did in the good old days of 12 

cent pork and 1 cent eggs. 

1815 to 1855, sperm oil and candles, average home 
used 25 candle hours per night, or 
9,000 per annum—Cost $22. 

1855 to 1865, kerosene introduced with 50 per cent. 
more light, same cost of $22. 

1865 to 1875, kerosene and gas—average house- 
hold used 20,000 to 38,000 candle 
hours—cost $23 to $34. 

1876 to 1885, kerosene reduced to 22c a gallon, gas 
to $2 per 1,000 cu. ft.; average family 
used 76,000 c. p. hours per year— 
Cost $30. 

1885 to 1905, kerosene disappearing — Electricity 
and Welsbach gas mantle coming in, 
200,000 c. p. hours average family 
used per year—Cost $20. 

1905 to 1915, average gas c. p. hours, 200,000. 
Average electric c. p. hours, 123,000 
(due to saving through switches)— 
Cost $15. Maximum light now of 
average families, 360 candles, or about 
18 times that of a century ago. 


So the low cost of lighting is at least one 
lump of sugar in the high cost of living. 


Hand Spinning and Weaving 
with Other Old Industries 
Are Coming Back 


SOCIETY has been organized by a 
. group of prominent men and women in 
America, known as The Society for the Revival 
of Household Industries and Domestic Arts. 

The society is reviving Flax Growing, 
Hand Spinning and Weaving of Flax and 
Woolen, also Quilting, Candle-Making, Tat- 
ting, Hand-Wrought Ironwork, etc. These 
old industries, especially spinning and weav- 
ing, are being taught to our wounded soldiers 
and sailors, and a market has been found at 
good prices for all they produce. 

These old arts are also being introduced 
among the “Shut ins” in Alms Houses, Asy- 
lums, Reformatories, Sanitariums, etc., where 
the work, being light as well as interesting and 
lucrative, commands earnest and serious at- 
tention. The old hand-made things of our 
forefathers were never more prized than they 
are today. 

The society is anxious to get spinning- 
wheels, reels, heckles, cards—any of the old 
tools—for work among the wounded soldiers, 
and great good can be accomplished and real 
aid given by taking the old spinning-wheels, 
etc., from the attics and sending them to the 
society. 

Mrs. John Vanderpoel, New York, is Presi- 
dent of the societv and Miss Francis Morris, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Vice-president. 

Teachers are wanted who will learn to spin 
and weave, and many positions are now open. 

All communications should be addressed to 
Jane Teller, Secretary and Treasurer, Socicty 
for the Revival of Household Industries and 
Domestic Arts. 53 East 44th St., N. Y. 
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Co-Operation Based on Long Practical Experience 


Crane Service places within your reach, through fifty-seven branches and show- 
rooms, the most advanced ideas on heating and plumbing systems for buildings 
of all sizes and descriptions—ideas which are easily applied with Crane equip- 
ment obtained through the plumbing and heating trade. 


Crane Showrooms enable you to choose discriminatingly, with precise regard 
for individual requirements and tastes, and to benefit by the sixty-five years of 
progressive effort which the Crane Co. has devoted to the furnishing of heat- 
ing, plumbing and kindred equipment. 





Soe peetent aignitcant of We are manufacturers of valves, fittings and steam special- 

Cast Iron Reducing Base E!- ties, and distributors of pipe, heating and plumbing materials 

bow, weighing 17,500 pounds 

BOSTON SAVANNAH THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE INDIANAPOLIS ABERDEEN 
SPRINGFIELD ATLANTA DETROIT GREAT FALLS 
BRIDGEPORT KNOXVILLE CHICAGO BILLINGS 

NEW YORK BIRMINGHAM ROCKFORD SPOKANE 
BROOKLYN MEMPHIS OSHKOSH SEATTLE 
PHILADELPHIA LITTLE ROCK e GRAND RAPIDS TACOMA 
NEWARK MUSKOGEE VE. CHICAGO DAVENPORT PORTLAND 
CAMDEN TULSA : HIGANA 2 A DES MOINES POCATELLO 
BALTIMORE OKLAHOMA CITY a vibra NGS - SANITARY FIXTURES OMAHA SALT LAKE CITY 
WASHINGTON WICHITA - ~ SIOUX CITY OGDEN 

ALBANY ST. LOUIS ST. PAUL SACRAMENTO 
SYRACUSE KANSAS CITY CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS MINNEAPOLIS OAKLAND 
BUFFALO TERRE HAUTE 23 WEST 44% ST.. AND 22 WEST 45%! ST..NEW YORK CITY DULUTH SAN FRANCISCO 
ROCHESTER CINCINNATI TO WHICH THE PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY INVITED FARGO WATERTOWN 


BRANCHES: FIFTY-SEVEN LEADING CITIES +> WORKS: CHICAGO. BRIDGEPORT LOS ANGELES 
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Sloane’s is literally a Treasure-House of 


WEDDING GIFTS 


@VERY single item of merchandise in our establishment is appropriate for a 
a 3) Wedding Gift, for the sole mission of this institution is to contribute to the 
=| comfort, the convenience, and the luxury of home. Nor are the little 
chines forgotten—things adapted to the varying sentiments of family and friendship. 








Witness, on this:page, a cozy ensemble suggesting acceptable wedding gifts—none of 
them expensive, all of them appropriate. For in asking you to buy your wedding 
presents at Sloane’s, we are not seeking to influence the amount you spend, but to have 
you spend it wisely, by making a gift to the Bride which will perpetuate the giver’s 


sentiment. 
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FIFTH AVE &47:h ST. |} 
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